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THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


= Turkish question remains, and is likely to remain, 
unsettled. Lord GranviLLe is happily able once more 
to announce the continued union of the Great Powers; 
but the policy in which they are united is still a diplo- 
matic secret. There appears to be no insuperable difficulty 
in the cession of Dulcigno to the Montenegrins. Ac- 
cording to some reports, the Porte had with much in- 
genuity offered to surrender the district of Tusi, because 
it was known that the possession of the province was 
regarded by the Albanians as indispensable. It appears 
that they are less unwilling to part with Dulcigno; and, 
while the more important dispute on the Greek frontier 
is still pending, the Turks may perhaps wish to relieve 
themselves of the Montenegrin embarrassment. Some of 
the Albanian tribes are supposed to desire to make 
themselves independent of the Suttan; but it is thought 
at Constantinople that their insubordinate tendencies 
may be ultimately repressed, and that in the mean- 
time they may be found useful as an excuse for the 
inability of the Porte to transfer a part of its do- 
minions to Greece. If morality were closely connected 
with high international policy, little blame could attach to 
the Turkish Government for its passive resistance to the 
conclusions of the Berlin Conference. The mediation 
which was announced in 1878 has since been converted 
into a peremptory demand, which rests on no argument 
intelligible to the Turkish mind except superior force. 
The real justification of the measure is a probably well- 
founded preference of the Greek race and character ; but 
Turks and Mahometans can scarcely be expected to ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority. The majority of the 
population of Epirus and Thessaly will welcome the 
change when it is effected. The Greek Government has, 
as might be expected, gratefully accepted the offer of an 
accession of territory, which nevertheless is only regarded 
as an instalment. There is no reason to fear that the 
Greek army will be prematurely set in motion to occupy 
the new provinces. 

As no change has lately taken place, political observers 
have had leisure to speculate on the probable policy of the 
several European Powers and of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. It is not surprising that the arrival of some 
German officials at Constantinople should have attracted 
notice and comment. Lord GRANVILLE seems to have 
made inquiries of the German AmBassaDor, not perhaps so 
much for his own satisfaction as for the purpose of 
enabling him to give answers to Parliamentary ques- 
tions, Curious politicians have to satisfy themselves as 
well as they can with the information that the Porte 
applied several months ago to the Government of Berlin 
for the aid of some official experts in finance, and 
that Prince Bismarck has after some delay lately com- 
plied with the request. It is barely possible that the 
transaction may ‘oer been perfectly simple, though 
Turkish Ministers have, for the most part, not troubled 
themselves to remedy administrative shortcomings. After 
the experience of Egypt, it is not surprising that Eng- 
lish or French interference in financial affairs should 
be regarded with suspicion. The Suxran will certainly 
not submit to the kind of superintendence against which 
the late Khedive ultimately rebelled. If German Under- 
Secretaries can find money for the Government and the 
Court without inflicting additional oppression on the 


taxpayer, their services will be welcome. Another object 
of the application may have been to improve the re- 
lations between Turkey and the most powerful of Con- 
tinental States. If the hope is gratified, there will be 
no reason for regarding the combination with jealousy. 
The tardy assent which has been given to the re- 
quests of the Porte may possibly be intended as an 
indirect warning to Russia. The German Government 
may perhaps care little or nothing for the further 
disintegration of the Turkish Empire; but Prince Bis- 
MARCK cannot regard with indifference the risk of a 
general war. There is reason to believe that Bulgaria, 
Servia, and East Roumeiia are preparing for a new attack 
on Turkey with the aid of Russian officers and soldiers, 
and at the instigation either of the Russian Government 
or perhaps of the Sclavonic societies which organized the 
former Servian war in preparation for the subsequent 
Russian invasion. The German Government may probably 
wish to indicate its disapproval of a turbulent policy. 

If the Turks deserve their reputation for diplomatic 
skill, they may perhaps secure some compensation for a 
prudent deference to the decision of the Berlin Conference. 
The Great Powers have gone far beyond their original 
scheme of mediation; and, on the other hand, some of 
the rights to which Turkey was entitled under the Berlin 
Treaty have been withheld. If the Porte would frankly 
consent to evacuate Epirus and Thessaly, it would establish 
a claim to protection against the unprovoked hostility of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia. Even for the purpose of dis- 
solying the temporary union of the European Governments, 
it would be expedient to dispose finally of the subject- 
matter of their agreement. The doubt which is felt 
as to their resolution to enforce their demands by 
joint action is far from approaching to a negative 
certainty. None of the Powers have probably pledged 
themselves to abstain from coercion ; and the confidence 
which is expressed in English Ministerial statements must 
be founded on some definite grounds. If Austria were 
entrusted with the execution of the decree of the Con- 
ference, it would be unnecessary, and probably useless, for 
England or France to make any naval demonstration. 
The quiet cession of the disputed territory to Greece 
would perhaps produce a reaction of feeling in favour of a 
Government which has not been in all respects generousl 
treated. The petty States which are clients of Russia 
might be disposed to avoid or postpone a collision if the 
Turkish army were at liberty to concentrate all its efforts on 
the defence of its remaining provinces. If the cession of 
Epirus and Thessaly were once accomplished, there is no 
reason why common fears and antipathies should not, at 
least for a time, produce a reconciliation between Greece 
and Turkey. The Greek inhabitants of East Roumelia have 
lately complained to the European Commission of the in- 
justice and oppression to which they are in common with 
the Mahometans exposed. A Greek patriot generally 
wishes that the Turks should preserve the inheritance 
which he regards as his own until his country is in a posi- 
tion to assert her claims. 

Unfortunately the balance of chances is against the 
acceptance of a judicious policy at Constantinople. The 
Scxran, who really directs the Government, is opposed to all 
surrender of territory, bothon political grounds, and because 
he fears to incur unpopularity among his Mahometan sub- 
jects. He is believed to be still engaged in intrigues with 
the Albanian insurgents for the purpose of defeating the 
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\ 
compromise which had been arranged with Montenegro. 
It may not be thought necessary to employ the same in- | 
direct methods in dealing with the question of the Greek 
frontier. The cession to Montenegro had been deliberately 
promised, while there are many plausible arguments to be | 
urged against the demarcation of the frontier which was 
settled by the Plenipotentiaries and their assistants at | 
Berlin. An acute intellect combined with an obstinate 
disposition may sometimes be incapable of appreciating a_ 
wise and comprehensive policy. The Sunray knows that 
calculated delays have often batiled the designs of foreign 
statesmen in their attempts sometimes to injure Turkey, 
and often to introduce beneficial reforms. The danger 
of resistance to the demands of Europe is perhaps 
less constantly present to his imagination, The em- 
barrassments which have survived the war and the 
Berlin Treaty afford the fullest justification of the policy 
which until lately was pursued by all English statesmen. 
Experience has confirmed the foreboding that the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish Empire would be a fertile cause of 
anxiety and of war. The prevention of the Russian invasion 
would, if it had been possible, have been a great benefit to 
the European Powers, if not to the new States which have 
been formed from Turkish provinces. The warning that the 
subject populations would, if they were emancipated, become 
dependents of Russia, has been confirmed by later events. 
Ofall the Principalities which have thrown off the authority 
of the Suttay, Roumania appears to be the most seriously 
disposed to exercise real independence. The Russian agents, 
who are everywhere and always engaged in promoting 
discontent and war, are far less successful to the North of 
the Danube than in Bulgaria and East Roumelia. The | 
Greeks may probably in the future, as in the past, be less 
amenable to Russian influence than their Slavonic neigh- 
bours. It is probable that they will soon be deprived of 
the excuse for their political failures which they found in | 
the comparative smallness of their territory and popula- 
tion. The process by which they are to enter on their 
new dominions is at present mysterious. 


POLITICS IN THE QUARTERLIES. 


—— the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review 
contain, as might be expected, articles on the new 
Parliament, and on the actual or probable policy of the 
Government. The writer in the Quarterly seems to be 
the same resolute old Tory who some time since pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the true remedy for all political 
evils was the revival of personal intervention by the 
Crown. In the present essay he takes no pains to dis- 
guise his disapproval of the first Reform Bill and of 
the abolition of the Corn Laws. It is useless to examine 
a contention which, if it were theoretically sound, would 
be wholly ineffective. If the alternative were the 
supremacy and uncertain policy of Mr. Giapstone and 
the restoration of the system which prevailed fifty years 
ago, all sections of the community would unanimously 
prefer present fears and uncertainties to a paradoxical 
reaction. It is useless to prove that some of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON’s desponding prophecies have been ful- 
filled half a century after the date which he would him- 
self have assigned. The danger of democratic change is 

ow more imminent; but in the meantime nearly two 
generations have, in spite of the Dvxn’s alarms, enjoyed 
undiminished freedom and extraordinary prosperity. The 
interest which is felt by the present generation in O’Con- 
NELL’s violence and intrigue is merely historical. An oppo- 
nent of revolutionary measures ought to have some principle 
in common with the audience which he addresses. The 
Quarterly Reviewer has only one recommendation to make, 
and it is of a negative character. “It is not on the 
“ question of the franchise that the Conservatives should 
“ join battle with the Radicals.” In other words, the Con- 
servative party, having already been hopelessly weakened, 
would do well to commit suicide by surrendering what 
remains of county representation to Radical demagogues. 
It is not a recommendation of such a course that the 
moderate Liberals would be equally injured by the degra- 
dation of the county franchise. 

The political opinions of the Zdinburgh Review are less 
remote from real life and from possibility; and indeed 
the paper expresses with perfect fidelity the prevailing | 
fear which a genuine Whig attempts in vain to combat 
by conventiorial professions of confidence. A list of the | 


Whig members of the Government, which includes, fop 
the purpose of strengthening the argument, the names 
of the Viceroy of Ivpta and the Lord Lieutenant 
of Inetaxp, might at first sight seem to justify the 
cheerful doctrine which was propounded in the same 
periodical three months ago. It seemed that Lord 
Russeut, faithful in his later years to the deepest con- 
viction of his prime, had not long before his death 
assured the writer that, whenever the Liberal party wag 
reconstituted, 16 would be on a Whig basis. The 
majority of the present Ministers still belong to the old 
Liberal party ; and the Reviewer condescencs to “ attach 
“great value to the advice and co-operation” of Mr, 
Bricer, Mr. Fawcerr, Mr. Cuampertary, Sir 
Ditke, and Mr. Munvetia. “ But their opinions are not 
“the dominant principle of the present Ministry.” Mp, 
Forster might have been added to the list of advanced 
politicians, though it is true that until lately there 
seemed to be reason for relying on his prudence and 
moderation. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the rest have not yet 
had an opportunity of originating subversive legislation; 
but it is no secret that the measures which are already 
introduced, combined with threats of ulterior innovation, 
have irritated and deeply alarmed, not only timid Conser- 
vatives, but every Liberal who is interested in the main- 
tenance of property. There have been Cabinets in which 
several independent Ministers controlled to a great ex. 
tent the policy of their chief. In a remarkable letter to 
Lord Russeii, Lord Patmerston reminded him that, with 
colleagues of great ability and high political rank, it was 
no longer possible for one or two leaders to determine the 
course of the Government; “as you and I might have 
“ done” in such a Cabinet as that which was ruled by 
.Pirt. In the present Ministry there are several members 
of high Parliamentary position, but they are collectively 
powerless if they resist the impulse given by Mr. Grab. 
sronE. He alone, like Zevs in the Iliad, is stronger than 
all of them put together, not only and not mainly through 
superiority of ability and wisdom, but because he has the 


| multitude at his back. The constituencies are now the 


masters of the House of Commons, and through Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and other managers of the Radical organiza- 
tion Mr. GLapsToNE can bring the opinion of the Liberal 
Associations to bear against resistance or hesitation. The 
Three Hundreds and Five Hundreds who were originally 
charged with the manipulation of elections have already 
assumed the character of permanent committees, which re- 
monstrate with their members as often as they display any 
decided independence. 


It is impossible to believe that the Whig members of 
the Cabinct approve of the characteristic measures which 
are loudly applauded by the extreme faction. The ablest 
journalist of the party of movement lately boasted, with 
perfect justice, that the first Session of the present Parlia- 
ment promised to be the commencement of an epoch of 
organic change. None of the Bills which have been de- 
bated are of the first importance; but the legislation 
of the Government is directed to interference with the 
rights of property. Having endeavoured to reassure 
himself by the names of Ministers of high social rank 
and of acknowledged moderation, the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review cannot help objecting in detail to nearly 
all the acts and measures which the Whigs are powerless 
to prevent. He is naturally indignant at Mr. CuamBer- 
LaIn’s reply to “a deputation of foolish tradesmen who 
“came to protest against the liberty of trading in Co- 
‘* operative Stores.” A measure introduced by the Whig 
President of the Local Government Board to remit 
penalties incurred by refusal to vaccinate children “ is 
“still more indefensible. It is a criminal surrender of a 
“ public duty to a most mischievous agitation.” In this 
case it may be confidently assumed that Mr. Dopsox, who 
has since been temporarily excluded from Parliament, was 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Guapstonz. In one of the numerous 
postcards which conceded the abolition of as many in- 
stitutions of the country, Mr. Giapstone had intimated 
his belief that penalties on the diffusion of a dangerous 
disease were unjustifiable infringements of freedom, The 
Whig apologist further notices the fact that ‘“ Ministers 
“ have found themselves voting in the minority on several 
“ occasions, such as Sir Witrrip Lawson’s and Mr. Pease’s 
“ resolutions on the sale of liquors, and the first resolution 
“ to exclude Mr. BrapiauGH trom taking the oath.” No 
mention is made of the Hares and Rabbits Bill, which ‘was 
net only vicious in principle, but profoundly distasteful to 
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all landowners and to all sportsmen, including probably 
a majority of the Ministers. The deliberate affronts which 
were offered to country gentlemen in the opening speech 
of the mover have since been applauded by an able partisan 
on the ground that the only chance of passing such a Bill 
is to frighten its opponents. 

Finally the Reviewer concurs with every member of the 

litical connexion to which he belongs in condemning the 
Prish Disturbance Bill, which will nevertheless be forced 
through the Commons by the Cabinet which contains so 
many ornamental names. “ The welfare of the people, now 
“and hereafter, and not the clamour and exigencies of 
“ party, must be the rule and object of a wise Government, 
“and they can never be departed from with impunity. 
“The resignation of the Marquess of LanspowNz, one o 
“the ablest and most consistent representatives of Whig 
“principles by character and by descent, is a striking 
“ confirmation of these remarks, and it occurs at the mo- 
“ ment when we close these pages.” If the publication 
had been delayed to the end of the Session, the writer’s 
just remarks might perhaps have received additional con- 
firmation. The previous remark that the Liberal party 
has been reconstructed on a Whig basis receives no 
confirmation in any comment on the measures of the 
Government. As to foreign policy, the writer truly 
says that the critical state of affairs at Constantinople 
“js fraught with danger and difficulty, not only to 
“Turkey, but to Europe.” For these complications the 
Government is only responsible if it has made a cate- 
gorical demand of the Porte, without concerting effec- 
tive measures to ensure submission ; but the risk of 
war is alarming, though it may not have been created 
by Mr. Grapstone and Lord Granvittz. For the crude 
and dangerous character of domestic legislation the 
Government is exclusively responsible; but those who are 
unable to share the professed complacency of the Edin- 
burgh Review have at present no remedy to suggest. Wise 
action on the part of the Opposition would be the best 
palliative; but of late the conduct of debate has been 
usurped by young adventurers who are only anxious to 
distinguish themselves and to annoy their adversaries at 
the risk of entitling the victims of obstruction to sym- 
pathy: The cautious and provident policy by which Sir 

BERT PEEL built up the Conservative party after the 
Reform Bill has no competent imitator in the present day. 
It is possible that after a time Sir Srarrorp Norrucorg 
may succeed in restoring discipline, and in preparing the 
party to profit by its identity of opinion with the Whigs, 
including perhaps half the Cabinet. ~ 


in 


AFGHANISTAN. 


T is seldom that a Minister has made an answer to a 
question which is likely to meet with such general 
approval as Lord Hartineron’s answer to Mr. Oystow on 
Thursday night. ‘“ The position of Afghanistan,” said the 
Inpian SeEcRETARY, “ is somewhat critical.” It is so 
critical, apparently, that the Indian authorities objected to 
anything being said about it until the result of a durbar 
held that day was also made knowr. The mystery attach- 
ing to this reply is somewhat removed by the contents of 
a Daily News telegram, published on the morning of the 
day on which Lord Hartineron’s answer was given. At 
this momentous durbar, it seems, if this telegram is 
to be trusted, nothing less than the adoption of AspuL 
Ranman as the English candidate for the throne of 
Afghanistan was to be announced, and the natives of that 
sorely divided country were to be informed that thence- 
forward Great Britain washed her hands of Afghan State 
affairs. Even this information leaves a great deal to be 
desired as to the policy adopted, or to be adopted, in re- 
ference to the turbulent regions west of the scientific 
frontier or its substitute. It will be remembered that 
about six weeks ago a question was addressed to 
Lord Hartineton on the subject—a question which was 
answered with commendable caution and reticence. Lord 
Harrineton himself was always a judicious and reasonable 
questioner in the last Parliament, and he might plead that, 
his own withers being unwrung, the galls of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet did not particularly concern him. Cer- 
tainly the answer to which we have referred was one 
which would have been loudly grumbled at by the 
advocates of an impossible freedom of speech on 


the part of Governments. But, cautious as it was, 
it allowed a glimpse to be obtained of at least 
two important principles which were to govern the 
Afghan policy of the new Government, and which were 
enough to distinguish this policy from that of the last 
Government. Lord Harrineton hinted pretty plainly 
that the first desire of himself and his colleagues was 
to get out of Afghanistan. He safeguarded this some- 
what dangerous statement by the addition that they con- 
sidered it a sine qué non of departure that something like 
a stable Administration should be left behind. It is in the 
light of this statement that we must read the remarkable 
news which has been recently received, and it must be 
admitted that the reading is beset with not a few diffi- 


f| culties. The statement that from Thursday last forward 


we -have nothing to do with State affairs in Afghan- 
istan would be welcome if it could be implicitly relied 
upon. 

The actual circumstances of the case are as follows. 
Three sons and one grandson of the late Suere ALI are, or 
have been, candidates for the Ameership of the geo- 
graphical expression Afghanistan. A namesake of that ill- 
fated Prince, but a member of a different and hostile clan, is 
actually, and by English recognition, ruler of Candahar, 
not the least important element in this expression. These 
five persons are YakooB Kuan, ex-Ameer and compulsory 
guest of England ; Arous Knay, ruler of Herat, puppet in 
the hands of certain revolted military chiefs, and at present, 
as far as is known, invader of Candahar; AspuL Raman 
Kaay, lately a guest of Russia, and seised actually, if not 
formally, of Afghan, Turkestan, and Kohistan; Musa 
Kaan, son of Yakoos, and cloak to the ambitious move- 
ments of the fanatic MusnxK-1-ALum and the condottiere 
Manomep Jan; and, lastly, SHere Aut, the ruling Wali of 
Candahar. Suere Ati’s troops,on the march against 
Ayous, have just mutinied against him, and it is by no 
means certain that his authority can stand without Eng- 
lish bayonets. Ayoub, as already mentioned, is little more 
than a puppet representing the unknown quantity Herat, 
and is on the verge of actual collision with our troops. 
Yaxkoos is at present out of the running; and the chief 
partisans of Musa have nominally submitted, or are 
on the point of nominally submitting, to ABDUL 
Ranman. Meanwhile our own position is both ano- 
malous and unpleasant. We are perpetually teach- 
ing lessons to casual gatherings of Afghan tribesmen, 
with some loss to ourselves, with immense loss to the 
enemy, and, it may be without too much audacity con- 
jectured, with no very marked increase of the vanishing 
quantity of Afghan affection towards ourselves. The 
expense of the war is enormous, especially since the 
officers who conduct the non-military operations have 
adopted the principle of subsidizing enemies in order that 
they may become friends, and of subsidizing friends in order 
that they may not become enemies. The Government won 
their way to power by condemning the Afghan war, and 
they have, since they were securely seated in Downing 
Street, asserted their intention to cut themselves loose 
from the whole affair as soon as they possibly can. Of 
positive assurances there is nothing to bind them except the 
two principles which we have already extracted from Lord 
Hartineron’s former answer, and therefore they can most 
fairly be judged by confining the attention to these two 
principles. We shall assume that the retention of power 
by the new Wali of Canpanar, whose position guarantees 
us the possession of what has been called rightly or 
wrongly the glacis of India, is an integral part of their 
policy, and that Apput RanMan has accepted this. We 
shall suppose for the moment that they believe the sub- 
mission of the fanatic Musnx-1-Atum, of the warlike 
Manomep Jay, and of the formidable Ghilzai chief Azma- 
TULLAH to be authentic and genuine. The question then 
remains whether the immediate acceptance of ABDUL 
RaumMay is wise or not. 


To some uncompromising persons this question would 
be settled offhand in the negative by the reflection that 
AxppuL RauMan is a protégé of Russia. This, however, 
would be to take altogether too summary a view of 
the matter. Fortunately we do not possess a mono- 
poly of Afghan ingratitude; and it is quite possible 
that AnpuL RanMaAN may disappoint his dubious bene- 
factors. But this is the least part of the matter. 
The real point of importance, and the point which, 
in the present temper of too large a part of the nation, 
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is likely to receive very little attention, is whether the 
conditions precedent of the recognition are or are not 
likely to be fulfilled. Are we likely by this offhand 
acknowledgment of Aspc. Ranman to get out of the 
country speedily and cheaply ? Are we likely by the same 
expedient to secure the authority and the friendship of 
this hitherto rather dubiously famed Pretender? The 
Government have not yet given satisfactory answers to 
these all-important questions, and it is even doubtful 
whether it is in their power to give such answers. It is 
as impossible at the present moment for any single person 
to answer for the disposition, much more for the fidelity, of 
the clans of Afghanistan as it wasa century and a half 
ago for any single person to answer for the fidelity of the 
clans of Northern Scotland. Lord Hartincrtoy, on the occa- 
sion more than once referred to, alluded to the dangerous rapi- 
dity with which utterances inthe English Parliament reached 
Central Asia. Who shall say that the chiefsof the late Afghan 
national movement have not heard of Lord Hartincron’s 
own declaration, and have not decided that a nominal sub- 
mission to AppuL Rauman is the readiest way of getting 
rid ofthe inconvenient and hated presence of the English 
in the Cantonments of Sherpur? Who, again, can 
guarantee the quiescence of Afghanistan, even supposing— 
a large supposition—that the warlike tribes of the centre 
choose to coalesce, so long as the Herat district is in open 
revolt, and Candahar is held in a dubious and disputed 
position of vassalage as regards ourselves? No doubt a 

ial withdrawal might, under the conditions indicated 
in the latest despatches, be effected with comparative 
safety. So long as a considerable force is ready to work 
up from the south on the basis of Candahar or even 
Quettah, so long as the all-important route whereby 
General Roserts penetrated to Cabul is under our control 
and strongly garrisoned, no disturbance in Afghanistan can be 
of more than temporary importance. But does the mainte- 
nance of these two conditions enter into Lord Hartineton’s 
plan? It must be acknowledged that it was not obvious 
on the face of his first statement, and that it seems incon- 
sistent with the haste evinced in this handing over of 
Afghanistan to the first comer. It is true that ABDUL 
Rauman is much the most likely of the various pretenders. 
But, unless a great deal has been kept back—and, con- 
sidering the too well-known faithlessness of the Afghan 
character, even if a great deal has been kept back—there 
is as yet no sure reason for concluding that he is the elect 
of the people. Any one who is not the elect of the people, 
as we know from bitter experience, is likely to have an 
exceedingly unquiet time of it. Now the one thing which 
we do not want on our North-West frontier is the pro- 
verbial house smoking through the slates. The fact 
that the Afghan war interfered with the first Go- 
vernment which for many a long day had secured the 
unity of Afghanistan, was the strongest argument against 
the policy of the late Ministry, just as the fear of 
Afghan restlessness was the strongest argument in favour 
of it. At present, it has not been shown that the agree- 
ment, or supposed agreement, of the Afghan tribes in the 
sovereignty of AnpuL RaHMAN is complete; it has not been 
shown that it is genuine, it has not been shown that it is 
likely to be lasting. By the adoption of a very cautious 
policy of retreat on the chief lines of our occupation, and, 
above all, by the maintenance of a strong force ready to 
act by way of Candahar and of the Peiwar, the dangers of 
this premature recognition, should it be followed by an 
equally premature retirement, might be reduced to a 
minimum. Otherwise, it is but too likely that, after spend- 
ing many millions of money and many hundreds of valuable 
lives for the attainment of a given end, we shall at no 
distant period have to meet an unknown supplementary 
expenditure in both kinds to regain what we seem now, in 
one of the fits of hasty disgust characteristic of England, 
about to recklessly abandon. 


THE CUSTOMS AND REVENUE BILL. 


S Mr. Guapstone himself necessarily takes exclusive 

charge of the Bill giving effect to his financial pro- 
posals, the debates that this Bill provokes have one kind 
of superiority which raises them above the usual Parlia- 
mentary level. Every speaker knows that he is speaking 
to Mr. GiapsTone; that is, to the statesman who, since 
the death of Sir Ropert Pret, has been recognized as 


the greatest master of English finance. No one, there. 
fore, likes to speak without being prepared to show that 
he has thoroughly got up some point to which he 
wishes to draw the attention of Mr. GLapDsTONE and 
the public. There is no talking for talking’s sake, 
On the other hand, Mr. GrapstoxE is always pre- 
sent to give an answer, to listen to suggestions, to 
announce authoritatively the intentions of the Ministry. 
The peculiarity of this state of things was signally illns- 
trated by the turn which a discussion raised by Mr. 
Hvsparp on the incidence of the Income-tax ultimately 
took. Mr. Hussarp did not object to the present increase 
of the Income-tax, but he wished the House to record its 
opinion that, for the future, the Income-tax must be assessed 
on fairer principles. He objected that the tax as now 
levied falls with undue severity on men whose in- 
comes only exist while they have health and strength, 
and that the tax on property is levied on its nominal, 
not on its real, value. For the purposes of local 
taxation property is taken at its rateable value—that 
is, an allowance is made for necessary outgoings. For the 
purposes of the Income-tax, as Mr. Hussar states, pro- 
perty is taxed on all that it brings in, and the outgoings are 
regarded as one mode ofspending income. To these objec- 
tions Mr. GiapsToNE answered that, in many ways, no 
doubt, the incidence of the Income-tax is inequitable. But 
he could state that, thirty years ago, he, with a full sense 
of the inequalities of this incidence, had set to work to 
plan a more perfect scheme, and had been unable to hit 
on any project that would do justice to every one. Some 
years ago there was a Committee appointed to consider 
the incidence of the Income-tax, on which Mr. Husparp 
himself sat, and before which Mr. Miu, who strongly 
supported the view that the tax was unfairly levied, gave 
the most elaborate evidence ; and yet this Committee con- 
sidered the proposals put before it for making the tax 
more equal utterly impracticable. Mr. Guapstone has had 
many successors in the Exchequer, and none of them have 
been able to hit on any plan for carrying out what Mr. 
Hvssarb wishes. Mr. Guapstoye has had for years an in- 
timate acquaintance with the permanent officials of the 
Exchequer; and they all unanimously pronounce that, 
when they wish to contrive a better mode of levying the 
Income-tax, their minds remain in a state of complete 
helplessness. The answer to Mr. Hupparp was, therefore, 
that he was proposing that the House should solemnly ask 
Mr. GiapstoneE to do what Mr. GLapsToNnE confessed he, 
with all his ability and experience, could not manage to 
do; and the authority of Mr. GiapsTong in finance is so 
great that, directly the proposal was put in this shape, 
there was an end to it. Such are the advantages or dis- 
advantages of possessing a financial dictator. Non pos- 
sumus has not been admitted as a final answer to the 
demand for reform in general politics; in finance it seems 
to be regarded with greater favour. 


Much the same may be said of a question raised by Mr. 
Hussarp’s seconder, Captain AYLMER, and debated by several 
successive speakers. This question was whether it was 
either fair or necessary that a penny should be added to 
the Income-tax this year. As to the theoretical fairness 
of thus burdening the Income-taxpayers there can be no 
dispute. A Beer-tax is to be substituted for the Malt-tax, 
and the change is supposed to benefit farmers, who will 
sell inferior barley at better prices, beer-drinkers, who are 
to get beer a little cheaper, and the general public, in so 
far as the Beer-tax may produce more than the Malt-tax 
produced. The cost of the change is to be borne by the 
Income-taxpayers alone. They are victimized in order 
that their neighbours may be benefited. All Mr. GLapsToNnE 
has to say is that he must have the money, and that he 
does not see any way of getting it so easy as that of 
making the Income-taxpayers furnish it. Here again Mr. 
GLapsToNe’s authority comes in, and a docile Parliament is 
not unwilling tosacrifice the Income-taxpayers in order that 
Mr. GiapstonE may have an opportunity of showing the 
great things he can do if he is allowed to begin in his own 
way. It has been suggested, and was again suggested on 
Tuesday, that Mr. GLapstoxe might do without the money, 
encounter a deficit, and make good this deficit in future 
years. That is, he might have managed as Sir Srar- 
ForD Nortucote would have managed. But then this 
would be to substitute Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s finan- 
cial method for Mr. Gtapsrone’s. It is not a matter 
of Liberal or Conservative policy, for Mr. GuapsTone’s 
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method is the method of Sir Ropert Peet. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrscore and his school, of which Lord Georce 
is the most rising disciple, look to the present comfort of 
the taxpayer. What, they say, is the good of a surplus? 
The Government ought to make the taxpayer provide 
exactly what is really needed, and not a penny more. 
If there is an unexpected call for money, the tax- 
payer should be allowed to pay it in the way most 
convenient to him—that is, by instalments. Mr. Grap- 
stons and Sir Ropert Pret have lent the weight 
of their names to the opposite system, which reposes 
on the doctrine that each year should mect its own 
charges, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought always to contemplate a surplus, because, if he is 
wise, he will take into account that he may spend more 
and receive less than he expects, and so needs a margin 
to meet this contingency. The nation has trusted Mr. 
GiapsToNE with the management of its finances, and 
therefore naturally his system now prevails. It certainly 
is not a system which exposes those who uphold it to 
the charge of hunting after popularity. For it imposes 
great immediate sacrifices, and impels the taxpayer 
to scrutinize keenly the action of the Government; 
and in times of distress it needs much firmness in the 
Minister who adheres to it and makes Parliament ad- 
here to it. It may be admitted that there is a correla- 
tive advantage of which Mr. Gtapstone has himself 
before now reaped the benefit. The remission of taxation 
is considerably facilitated by the previous imposition 
of unnecessary taxes, and the taxpayer is apt to for- 
get his indignation at the loss in his gratitude for the 
gain. 

There was a farther argument against the proposed 
addition to the Income-tax of which Lord GerorGE 
HamItton was the chief exponent. This was, that a 
means of meeting a deficiency need not be sought, be- 
cause there would be no deficiency to meet. The Beer-tax, 
it is urged, will produce so much more than the Malt-tax 
used to produce, that this increase will meet, or go very 
far to meet, the cost of the change. Brewers have fur- 
nished the necessary statistics to prove this; but then Mr. 
GuapsTONE declines to accept the statistics of the brewers. 
He has made his own calculations and sticks to them. No 
outsider and no ordinary member of the House of Com- 
mons has any means whatever of saying which set of cal- 
culations is right. Mr. Giapstonr’s calculations must be 
taken because they are Mr. GriapsTone’s, or not taken 
at all. The public and the majority of the House of 
Commons accept them with a childlike faith. They do 
not know anything about the matter, and abide by the 
conviction that, as somebody must be right, Mr. Grap- 
STONE is more likely to be right than any one else. But even 
Mr. GLapstone ran a near risk of seeing his authority 
defied. On Wednesday the brewers tried to get, and 
nearly succeeded in getting, a change in the Bill referring 
to an extremely technical point, that of the estimate of the 
specific gravity of wort. Mr. GuapsTone declared that, if 
the proposed change was adopted, the revenue would lose 
so greatly that it would actually suffer a diminution by 
the substitution of the Beer-tax for the Malt-tax. Ona 
division the Government had only a majority of thirty- 
seven, and Mr. GLapsTone subsequently announced that, 
if he had been defeated, he would have withdrawn 
the Bill altogether. This would have been rather hard 
on the Liberal absentees, who could have had no notion 
that the fate of the chief financial Bill proposed by their 
leader this Session depended on their attending to uphold 
a particular figure in calculating the specific gravity of 
wort. Only 188 understood their duties properly, so that 
the number of Liberal absentees must have been nearly as 
great as that of the Liberals present. Nor is it quite 
credible that Mr. GLiapsTonE could not have found some 
way of giving these absentees a fresh opportunity of 
putting this specific gravity at the right figure. But all 
that Mr. GtapsTonE meant may have been that he 
must have his financial scheme adopted as a whole 
or not at all. This he is quite entitled to say. He 
has proclaimed that there are great things to be done 
in the reorganization of English finance. The nation 
has believed him and has shown its conviction that he 
alone can do these great things. Much, therefore, must 
be accepted simply on his authority; and, although he 
has shown himself willing to make many concessions in 
detail both to great brewers and also to those who not 


only brew in cottages, but like the beer they brew, 
still he insists on getting his way in the main, and probably 
he will get it. 


PARLIAMENT AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


yw Dean of WestuinsTER need not regret that he has 
been relieved by the House of Commons from a 

ledge which he could not honourably have repudiated. 
ft would perhaps have been better that, in commenting on 
the vote of the House of Commons, he should not have re- 
ferred to the “ persistent misrepresentations and savage 
“ menaces which have hitherto supported the agitation ” 
conducted by demagogues speaking after their fashion. 
As there were some reasons for not erecting the 
monument in Westminster Abbey, the decision may be more 
conveniently attributed to the House of Commons than to an 
ignorant mob. It was, at the worst, a pardonable mistake 
to share and recognize the sympathy which was igre 
the tragic death of Prince Louis Napoteon while he 
serving with an English army. It is true that he went 
to Africa, as two of the ORLEANS Princes a few years ago 
joined the Federal army in America, for the questionable 
purpose of acquiring in the estimation of his countrymen 
the character of a soldier. It was essential to his object 
that he should expose himself to risk; and yet the cir- 
cumstances of his death were extraordinarily unsatisfactory 
and painful. In the first hurry of a regret which almost 
partook of the nature of remorse, it seemed as if repar- 
ation was due to his memory ; and the Dean of WeEsr- 
MINSTER might well be excused for a desire to soothe the 
feelings of the Prince’s family by conceding to him the 
honour of a monument in the Abbey. It has since been 
pointed out that the unfortunate young man was scarcely 
included in any of the categories which raise a claim to 

sthumous honours conferred in the name of the nation. 

hough he was the heir of a great historical House, he 
was not an Englishman; and he had not lived long enough 
for the opportunity of personal distinction. It might also 
have been forescen that the erection of a monument to his 
memory would give occasion to factious clamour, on the 
easy assumption that sepulchral commemoration implies 
political agreement or approval. The agitation has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a negative precedent, 
which may hereafter be found highly convenient. The 
future exclusion from Westminster Abbey of monuments 
in honour of foreigners ought to apply to foreign 
agitators whom it might otherwise be the humour 
of the populace to honour. Revolutionary exiles can 
scarcely have a stronger claim to monumental records 
than the representative of a dethroned dynasty. It ma 
also be well to check the indiscriminate liberality wit 
which the effigies of Englishmen of secondary eminence 
have been admitted to the Abbey. Great men, and men 
of doubtful greatness, have become so numerous that some 
parts of the building look like the yard of a tombstone- 
maker in the New Road. 


The declamations against the young Prince and his 
family which were delivered at the late meeting, and, as 
if by adjournment, in the House of Commons, exhausted 
the capabilities of bad feeling and bad taste. Sir Witrem 
Lawson, who presided at the meeting, enforced his counsels 
of moderation and propriety by asserting that Louis 
Napotzon had fallen in an attempt to combine with 
“English savages”? in an unjust war against the Zulus. 
Notwithstanding many plausible precedents, voluntary 
participation in a war between foreigners is morally inde- 
fensible; but the principals in the quarrel may be dis- 
charging an indispensable duty. Sir Wiirri Lawson’s 
savages were acting under orders which they were bound 
to obey; nor had they either the right or the power to 
inquire into the justice of the cause for which they were 
fighting. It unluckily happens that popular philanthro- 
pists can never suppress or conceal the animosity by which 
they appear to be habitually actuated. Sir Wicram 


Lawson, who perhaps intended only to express his dislike 
of the Bonaparte family and of absolute power, no sooner 
crossed the Zulu track than he was at once tempted to 
diverge into the indulgence ofa bitterer antipathy. There 
was a keener pleasure in vituperating English officers 
as savages than in visiting on the memory of the 
Mr. PeTer 


Prince the alleged sins of his father. 
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Taytor, as might be 
violent; but he only shared with all the speakers 
who have joined in the agitation the delusion that a 
compliment to a member of the Bonararre family must 
be an affront to the present Government of France. 
Napoteon III. never thought himself entitled to resent the 
close intimacy which the QuerNn and the Royal Family 
maintained with the Ortrans Princes after the establish- 
ment of the Empire. Two rival dynasties and two Repub- 
lics have regarded with indifference or complacency the 
hospitality which Austria has for fifty years accorded to 
the Count of Cuamporp. English democrats are more 
Republican and more French than the French Republic 
itself. A more intelligent delicacy would suggest to them 
a doubt whether abuse of a fallen foreign sovereign is 
complimentary to his former subjects. 

Mr. Briccs, who digressed from abuse of Narotton III. 
into enlogy of Cromwett, was happily matched 
with his Irish critic, who desired to know whether he 
would erect a monument to “the butcher of Wexford.” 
The House of Commons would perhaps be somewhat less 
irrelevantly employed in a discussion of Cromwe u's Irish 
campaign than in an impertinent denunciation of the late 
French Emperor as a conspirator against the liberties 
of his countrymen. Englishmen of middle age well re- 
member the mob popularity of the Emperor during his 
visits to England and the characteristically absurd syco- 
phancy by which the initials of Naroteon and Evatnige 
were commonly associated with those of the Queen and 
the Prince Consort. It is not altogether dignified to 
pass from exaggerated adulation of prosperity to con- 
tumelious triumph over defeat. The French are still 
more completely estopped from accepting as complimen- 
tary to themselves such ill-timed tirades as those of Mr. 
Perrer Taytorand Mr. Brices. They condoned by over- 
whelming majorities the successful conspiracy of 1851; 
and soon afterwards they welcomed with approximate un- 
animity the restoration of the Empire. The awkward 
flatterers who assure them that they submitted tamely for 
nearly twenty years to a degrading despotism exercised by 
a vulgar criminal are the most offensive of unconscious 
libellers. It is true that French Republican orators use 
similar language for the purpose of reproaching their 
moderate or conservative countrymen; but nations, like 
private persons, assume a license of self-reproach which is 
consistent with resentment against foreigners who echo 
the same accusations. The fact is that the French ap- 
proved of the Empire as long as it lasted, though their 
sentiments were naturally modified by the wild adventure 
of the German war, by the disaster of Sedan, and by the 
capitulation of Paris. On the eve of the war, in the spring 
of 1870, a great majority of the whole population voted 
for the maintenance of the Empire, against a comparatively 
insignificant section, which included all the Legitimists, 
all the Orleanists, and all the Republicans. Flattery 
addressed to the dominant opinion in 1880 becomes an 
insult to the France of ten years ago. 

Among several unsatisfactory peculiarities of the debate 
were the disposition of the House of Commons to meddle 
with administrative questions, and its readiness to yield to 
popular impulse. Mr. Broapnurst, who may well be ex- 
cused for laying excessive stress on the judgment and 
feelings of the class which he specially and creditably 
represents, stated his belief that the workmen in general 
highly disapproved of the proposed monument. Work- 
men are not the best judges on questions of foreign policy 
and international comity. Mr. Broapuvurst’s reference to the 
opinions of Parisian workmen was perhaps more relevant 
to the question, though there can be no doubt that French 
artisans are profoundly ignorant of all the circumstances of 
the case. That English wcrkmen should interfere with a 
trivial administrative detail isa proof of the extent to which 
they are influenced by political Clubs. There can be no 
harm in avoiding the erection of an undeserved monu- 
ment ; but, if the country is to be governed by the vague 
impressions of the multitude, the value of representative 


institutions is already seriously impaired. Even when the | 
verdict is just, the issue has been submitted to the wrong | 
tribunal, and probably it has also been decided on erroneous | 
grounds. It ishighly probable that if the proposed monn- | 
ment had been designed to commemorate an alien Repub- | 
lican such as Mazzini or the popular | 


expected, was more extravagantly | the resolution which was carried properly expressed the 


true objection to the celebration of the memory of a 
foreigner. Optimists may find some consolation in the 
recognition, even for mistaken reasons, of the historical and 
national character of Westminster Abbey. The Clubs of 
workmen, and the exponents of their opinions in the House 
of Commons, intended only to express dislike of crowned 
heads ; but incidentally they acknowledged the importance 
of historical tradition. They admitted by anticipation the 
appropriateness of the home which has now been found 
for the monument. 


FOREIGN CATTLE AND THE MEAT SUPPLY, 


iy was to be expected that the consumers of meat, 
especially in the Northern towns, would have their 
hopes raised by the recent change of Government. They 
had been taught, or had taught themselves, that the 
restrictions on the importation of cattle imposed by the 
Privy Council under the directions of the last Par- 
liament were a principal cause of the high price of 
meat; and they probably imagined that the business 
of a Liberal Government would be at once to break down 
the barrier, and let in the foreign herds which would, if 
admitted, make meat as cheap in these days when wages 
are comparatively high, and there is money to pay for it, 
as it used to be when, from the lowness of wages, it was 
not to be had, however cheap it might be. The deputa- 
tion that waited on Lord Spencer on Monday was con- 
sequently numerous and important. More than thirty 
large towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire were represented, 
and the show of members of Parliament contained the 
cream of the Liberal Left. They pleaded that foreign meat 
was good to eat, cheap to buy, and only kept out of the 
English markets by the law making slaughter at the port 
of landing compulsory in all cases where the country from 
which the cattle are consigned is not warranted free from 
disease. They further contended that the supply of home- 
raised cattle is decreasing, and that, unless the deficiency is 
made up by larger importations, the supply of meat will be 
actually smaller than heretofore. It follows from this, 
they argued, that the restrictions have failed to effect 
their purpose. The theory on which they are founded is 
that, provided diseased foreign cattle can be kept out of 
the country, the production of healthy cattle at home will 
steadily become larger. Diseased foreign cattle have been 
kept out, but there has not been the anticipated increase 
in home production. The inference is that the policy of 
restriction is an injury to the consumer without even 
doing good to the home producer. Foreign meat is ex- 
cluded from England in order that an abundance of home- 
grown meat may be raised; but the expected abundance of 
home-grown meat is not forthcoming. 

Lord Spencer’s answer was highly satisfactory, if not to 
the deputation, at all events to those persons who do not 
wish to see the administration of the law relaxed at the 
pleasure of particular officials. The deputation seemed to 
consider that the decision whether the Cattle Diseases Act 
should be enforced rested with the Lord President of the 
Council. That an Act of Parliament was meant to be en- 
forced whether the Lord President of the Council agreed 
with it or not does not seem to have occurred to them. 
The law has made certain regulations regarding the im- 
portation of cattle, and it has authorized the Privy Council 
to apply or relax these regulations according as the pre- 
sence or absence of cattle disease in the countries from 
which the imports come shall require strictness or justify 
lenity. The spokesmen of the deputation argued as 
though the authority of the Privy Council in the matter 
were absolute; and they possibly hoped that a Liberal 
Lord President would use this authority to make short work 
of all the restrictions upon importation which a reactionary 
Parliament had imposed. Lord Spencer soon undeceived 
them on this point. He explained that the power of the 
Privy Council in the matter was limited to a particular 
step—the relaxation of the restrictions on importation 
when they were satisfied that the cattle imported were 
clean. The opinion of the deputation possibly was that 
this order of ideas should be reversed, and that the Privy 
Council ought to be satisfied that the cattle imported were 


clean as soon as they were of opinion that the restrictions 


would have been directed against the opponents of the on importation were inexpedient. The country to which 
scheme. Nearly all the speechesat the meeting and in the | the controversy has most reference at present is the United 
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diseased cattle were imported from the United States, and 
the restrictions had accordingly to be put in force. The 
law against the spread of disease is applied in the United 
States with all that laxity which the deputation would 
like to see introduced into England. Some of the States are 
willing to do all they can to keep their herds clean ; but it is 
very doubtful whether one State has a constitutional right 
to stop importation from another. The consequence is 
that all American cattle lie under a common discredit, and 
importation has to be forbidden as well where the State 
does its best to keep out disease as where the State 
takes no trouble in the matter. There is no certainty that 
cattle coming from any part of the United States will be 
free from disease; and, where the disease is pleuro- 
pneumonia, there is no certainty that cattle infected with 
it when they are put on board in America will be known 
to have it by the time that they are landed in England. 
Pleuro-pneumonia may lie hid in the system for two 
months without its presence being detected, so that an 
infected beast might be imported from the United States, 
might be passed into the interior of England, and might 
have communicated the disease to a whole county before 
the fact was discovered. Under these circumstances, to 
admit American cattle would be tantamount to an entire 
abandonment of the policy of restriction. It was a modest 
request to make to a Lord President, and one that shows 
how lightly the restraints of law can sit upon Radical 
temperaments. 


Although, however, the conclusions of the deputation 
were more than questionable, the figures on which they 
are based seem unfortunately to be beyond dispute. The 
supply of home-grown cattle has decreased, and the in- 
crease in the imports, though it is decided and progressive, 
does not as yet keep pace with the growth of the deficit. The 
cause of the decreased supply of home-grown cattle is not, 
however, to be looked for in any failure of the restrictions 
to keep disease at a distance. Cattle die from want of food 
as well as from disease, and when a farmer can give his 
beasts nothing to eat, he has no choice but to sell them to 
the butcher instead of keeping them for breeding. To 
do this, as Lord Spencer said, is to live upon capital; 
but during the recent bad seasons capital has been 
all that many farmers have had to live upon. At 
the same time the diminished production of English 
cattle, to whatever cause it is to be attributed, tends 
to make the maintenance of restrictions on importa- 
tion additionally difficult. Lord Spencer is naturally de- 
termined not to make the Cattle Diseases Act an instru- 
ment of protection to the farmer, and he says that the 
Duke of Ricumoyp and Gorpon was quite as determined 
as himself that it should not be put toany such use. When 
the Governments of both parties are resolved to treat the 
Act simply as an expedient for increasing and improving 
the supply of meat in the country, it is plain that if, not- 
withstanding the Act, the supply goes on decreasing, the 
policy which prompted it will have to be reconsidered. As 
we have often pointed ont, the interest of the consumer 
requires that the larger source of supply should not be 
sacrificed to the smaller. So long as nearly the whole of 
the meat eaten in England is raised at home, it is of para- 
mount importance to protect that meat against disease, 
and if the main source of disease is the importation of 
foreign cattle, the importation of foreign cattle must be 
forbidden. In proportion, however, as the meat eaten in 
England ceases to be raised at home and is imported 
from abroad, the argument for restricting importation 
grows weaker. It is conceivable that a point might be 
reached at which unrestricted importation would increase 
the meat supply, even though it brought disease with it, 
and that it would be better for the consumer to go with- 
out the home supply altogether than to pnt up with a 
diminution in the foreign supply. Long before that time, 
however, the raising of meat in England, except to give 
amusement to wealthy breeders or an exceptional pleasure 
to palates whose owners can afford not to care about 
the amount of their butcher’s book, would have come to 
anend. A few years will probably show whether the 
English farmer must give up raising cattle, as he is 
already being forced to give up growing wheat. For 
the present the interest of the consumer and that of 
the English producer remain identical. The momentary 
cheapness of meat which might follow upon unrestricted 
importation would be followed in its turn by a rapid 
spread of disease. The increased importation would then 
still more than now fail to fill up the vacuum, and some- 


thing like a meat famine might set in. The theory that, 
if all restrictions were removed, the imports of cattle 
would at once keep pace with the demand, leaves out of 
sight the necessary delay in catile production. As Mr. 
James Howarp remarked, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee in 1877, “the agency of mothers is in- 
“ dispensable in bringing animals into the world,” and it 
may be inferred from his letter in the Times of Thursday 
that the advance of science during the past three years 
has made no change in this respect. In default of 
spontaneous generation, cattle-breeding even in America 
must be a slow process; and, until the American supply 
is immeasurably greater than it is, we cannot afford to do 
without the English farmer. Until we can afford to de 
without him, it will be prudent not to let bim disappear ; 
and if to his other troubles should again be added an ont- 
break of contagious disease among his cattle, he might 
disappear almost without our knowing it. While he is 
still with us, the deputation which waited on Lord 
Spencer may find an ample field for exertion in the im- 
provement of the arrangements by which American meat 
is distributed to private consumers. 


EGYPT. 


ogee decisions of the Commission of Liquidation have 
now been formally adopted by the KueEpive and pro- 
mulgatedin the shape of alaw. The Treaty Powers have 
given their consent, and this law is therefore now binding 
on the International Tribunals. Its provisions absolutely 
determine every claim on the Egyptian Government prior 
to the beginning of the present year, so that Egypt is now 
free from the inextricable confusion of the past, and has 
only to avoid embarrassment for the future. The basis of 
the whole scheme has been the calculation of the normal 
revenue of Egypt, the deduction of an amount from the 
total sufficient to cover the current expenses of administra- 
tion, and the application of the residue to the payment of 
interest on the various debts of the State. It is impos- 
sible from the telegraphic summary of the decisions of the 
Commission to estimate accurately the figure at which 
the normal revenue has been calculated ; but it will prob- 
ably be found that it does not exceed eight and a 
quarter millions sterling. The sum devoted to the 
administration falls slightly below five millions sterling, 
and thus an amount somewhat exceeding three millions 
will be applicable to the payment of interest. When 
there is a surplus beyond what is taken as the normal 
revenue, an effort will be made to reduce the principal of 
the main debt; but it is the punctual payment of interest 
with which creditors chiefly concern themselves. Will 
then this interest be paid? There can be no doubt that, 
with decent government, Egypt can easily afford to pay it, 
and that very satisfactory progress has already been made 
in beginning that reign of good government which will 
enable Egypt to bear with tolerable ease the burden which 
is henceforth to be cast on her. A Parliamentary paper 
has recently been published containing the reports of 
English consular agents, brought down to a late date, as 
to the present state of things in rural Egypt. It discloses 
facts most reassuring to the friends and to the creditors of 
the country and most honourable to the new Government. 
Throughout the land the taxes are collected without co- 
ercion. The whip is no longer the arm of the tax-gatherer, 
and the prophecies with which Egyptian society has so 
long rung, that the fellahs would never pay unless they 
were well beaten, have been completely falsified. Notices 
are served on the peasants informing them beforehand 
how much they are to pay and at what times; and 
they not only pay cheerfully and readily what is due 
when it becomes due, but they are learning to look 
ahead and to see how they mean to provide for in- 
stalments which will not become due for some time to 
come. They are no longer compelled to borrow; for 
the main reason of their borrowing was that in the old 
days they never knew what demands would be made or 
when, and they were liable to be suddenly called on for sums 
which they had no possible means of meeting without 
having recourse to the usurer. They are able now to cal- 
culate on a respectable surplus for themselves after they 
have paid their taxes, and, as an immediate consequence of 
this change, the price of land has largely increased, being 
in some cases double what it was a few months ago. 
No news could be more comforting to the creditors than 
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this. Land rises in value because, after the taxes have 
been paid which will suffice to meet the claims of the 
creditors, much will be left to the cultivators, and there is 
thus an indisputable proof that Egypt can pay what she 
has now agreed to pay. 

In planning a settlement, the first care of the Com- 
missioners was to secure a sum “n hand which would place 
Egypt in possession of ready money. There was the 
balance of the Roruscuitp loan, and the sum thus available 
has been increased by the creation of 53 millions of Pre- 
ference Stock to rank with and form part of the existing 
Preference Stock. The holders of the Floating Debt will 
receive 30 per cent. in cash and 70 per cent. in Preference 
Stock at par. No reduction is to be made in the capital 
of this debt, and, if the telegraphic summary is to be 
trusted, the interest up to the “niddle of last April is to be 
capitalized at the legal rate, which is 12 percent. All 
that can be said is that this is an admirably good arrange- 
ment for the holders of the Floating Debt, as is also an- 
other’ provision of the law, by which the mortgages on 
the domains having priority to the inscription of the 
Roruscuitp loan are to be paid off in cash. In this 
favoured category are also to be placed the arrears 
of salaries and pensions, the arrears of the Tribute, 
and the sums due to a certain orphan fund which that 
father of bis people, Ismart Pasa, devoted to his own use. 
A sum somewhat exceeding half a million is to be applied 
in settlement of claims made by or through members of 
the Khedivial family. Another sum almost of the same 
amount is to be handed over to the Daira Sanieh to furnish 
it with a working capital and to provide for the payment 
of the next coupov, which has been endangered by the 
apprehended failure of the sugar crop, owing to the un- 
usually severe frosts of last winter. Lastly, 650,000/. is 
to be borrowed on land belonging to the Government in 
order to meet claims pending before the International 
Tribunals. Various compromises already made with some 
principal creditors have been sanctioned, and thus the 
general result is that means have been found to deal not 
only fairly, but liberally, with all who have bond fide 
outstanding claims. It must be owned that some of 
these claimants have come better off than they were 
entitled to expect if strict justice had been done 
ali round. Those who poured their money into the 
lap of Ismar, Pasua in the last days of his extrava- 
gance get more than those who gave him their money 
some years ago. But the Commissioners have had 
to think of other things beSides strict justice. The later 
creditors were in a better position before the International 
Tribunals, as they could get judgments for distinct sums 
owing to them as individuals, and the Treaty Powers— 
and especially Austria—considered that it was above all 
else important to uphold the decisions of the Tribunals. 
These creditors, too, had a much more ready means of 
using diplomatic influence than the ordinary bondholder 
could command. They could come with their own per- 
sonal wrongs and sufferings to their respective consuls, 
and ask individually for intervention and redress. They 
have clamoured loudly and asked boldly and persistently, 
and the result has shown that their clamouring and their 
asking have not been in vain. 

The first task, then, of the Commission was to fix a 
yearly sum to be applied for the benefit of the creditors, 
which Egypt could ina normal year easily sapply. The 
second was to get enough cash to settle outstanding claims. 
‘The third was to place on a final footing the different 
heads of Egyptian debt. The Preference Debt has been 
Increased by about a third of its amount. Against this 
is to be set a sum of 70,0001. a year from the harbour of 
_ Alexandria, released by a settlement of the claims of the 
contractors. Further, the holders of this debt are entitled 
to look for a very considerable increase in the proceeds of 
the railways, which constitute their special security. An 
offer was made a few months ago by persons of very high 
standing to lease these railways on terms which would 
have guaranteed the payment of the Preference interest 
as it then stood, whereas up to this time the revenues of 
the railway had not nearly sufficed to cover this interest. 
The Egyptian Government refused the offer on the ground 
that it could not with due respect to itself place its rail- 
way system in the handsof foreigners. It may have beert 
right in making this decision; but, at any rate, it now 
knows that the railways, if decently managed, would yield 
much more than they do, and it must justify its exclusion 
of foreigners by showing its own ability to make im- 


provements in railway administration. The Unified Debt, 
which is the main debt of Egypt, is the least favoured of 
any. It isto carry interest at 4 per cent. instead of 7, 
at which it was originally borrowed. It is to be in- 
creased by an amount of two millions, representing the 
conversion into this stock of the short loans—that js, of 
the loans which would have been soon paid off if the 
Moukabaleh had been applied to their extinction. The 
arrears of the coupons of the Unified Debt are to be simply 
wiped out. On the other hand, the special securities 
assigned in 1876 to guarantee the payment of the interest 
of the Unified Debt are continued for the benefit of this 
class of bondholders. But their best security is one that 
no Egyptian law could possibly state. They are specially 
protected by French influence; and the French Govern- 
ment, unless it entirely alters its present views, will never 
recognize any Egyptian Government as a good or even 
tolerable Government which does not somehow manage 
to pay the interest on the Unified Debt. France and 
England may before long agree to diminish or termi- 
nate their peculiar kind of intervention in Egypt; but 
the Egyptian Government will always feel that, unless 
the interest on the Unified Debt is paid, intervention 
will begin again, as if Franee intervenes England will 
always be obliged to keep her company. The claims 
of those who have paid the Moukabalah are to be met by 
a sum of 150,000/. a year being set aside for fifty years for 
their benefit, and it is stated that this sum, as well as the 
tribute to the Porte, and the interest due to England on 
the Suez shares, is to be included in the sum assigned for 
the ordinary administration. One account says that the 
interest of the small Daira Khassa loan is also to be 
met from this source, while another account repre- 
sents the Khassa loan as merged in the Daira Sanieh 
loan. It seems to have been supposed in some 
quarters that it was a great advantage to bondholders of 
a particular class to have a provision for’ their interest 
made out of the sum set aside for the Administration. 
Experience shows this to bea mistake. It is the Egyptian 
Government which collects the taxes out of which the 
Administration is to get its money, and if it does not get 
as much as it desires, it will be sure to help itself first, and 
its creditors, who are looking to this Administration fund, 
last. Lastly, the Daira Sanieh, besides having a good sam 
in ready money to meet bills, is to retain its special 
securities, is to pay 5 per cent. if it can, is to have 4 per 
cent. guaranteed by the Government, and, if the Govern- 
ment does not fulfil this guarantee, is to be allowed to 
retain out of its taxes enough to make up what the Govern- 
ment ought to have supplied. These are very favourable 
terms, and the Daira Sanieh creditors seem to be among 
those who have most reason to rejoice in the arrange- 
ments of the new law. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND INSURANCE. 


Government would not have improved the pro- 
. spects of the Employers’ Liability Bill if they had 
adhered to their intention of mixing up the two questions 
of compensation and insurance. Both ideas are good in 
their proper places, but they are not ideas which admit 
of being substituted for one another. How incongruous 
they really are will be seen by supposing them applied 
tothe relation of railway Company and railway passenger. 
If it were proposed to relieve railway Companies of the 
unpleasant liability to make compensation to killed or 
wounded passengers to which they are now subject, pro- 
vided that they had contributed a fixed proportion of the 
premiums payable to a railway insurance Company, the 
public would certainly object that what they want is 
security, and that compensation gives security, while 
insurance does not. As it seems to us, the public 
would be quite right in thus reasoning. Compensation 
makes the cost of an accident fall on the man who is de- 
termined to be responsible for it. Insurance takes the cost 
of an accident off the man who is responsible for it, and 
distributes it over the contributors to the insurance fund. 
Why is Lord Camppeti’s Act, on the whole, popular ? 
Because the travelling public feel that it supplies a 
guarantee which they could not obtain in any other way 
that the railway Companies will be careful to carry them 
safely. The railway Companies might contribute to the 
railway insurance Companies; they might even present 
each passenger with an insurance ticket, without in the least 
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creating this sense of security. An accident more or less 
would not matter to a railway Company if the funds of 
the insurance Companies were the only source to which 
an injured passenger could look to make good his loss and 
suffering. The knowledge that if they are careless they 
may have to pay heavily is the only means of insuring 
caution that has yet been devised, and, faulty as it may be, 
it has certain obvious merits which do not belong to the 
insurance plan. 

These considerations are equally applicable to the pro- 
posal to make provision for insurance a part of an Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. The argument is forcibly and 
succinctly stated in a memorial from the executive of the 
Miners’ National Union. Insurance, the memorial says, 
is not properly directed against negligence. It is meant to 
guard against accidents which are really accidents, and 
cannot therefore be guarded against in any other way. 
Negligence ought to be met by a provision which makes 
it the interest of employers to avoid accidents, and the 
only provision which answers to this description is one 
which compels them to make compensation to the sufferers 
if avoidable accidents occur. The workman does not want 
a@ money payment after an accident has maimed or 
killed him ; he wants to have accidents which may maim 
or kill him properly guarded against. So far as the general 
principle goes, this is a perfectly scund distinction. Even 
the employers who are opposing the Employers’ Liability 
Bill do not deny it in words; they only say that avoidable 
accidents are very rare, that all possible care is already 
taken to prevent them, and that an Employers’ Liability Act 
can only lead to litigation directed to prove that an unavoid- 
able accident might have been avoided. This plea makes 
employers a little too like angels. In theory, no doubt, 
they take all possible precautions against accident; but it 
may be doubted whether with many of them the wish does 
not stand for the deed. They may be as much shocked, 
no doubt, as any one else when an accident happens ina 
mine of their own; and yet be very much given to assume 
that it happened, not for want of precaution, but in spite 
of it. Undoubtedly, if it were proposed to make em- 
ployers liable for the negligence of men over whose en- 
gagement they have practically no control, and of whose 
qualifications they can have no knowledge, all that is 
said against the Employers’ Liability Bill would be well 
deserved. As it is, most of the arguments against it 
seem to take no note of the fact that an employer may 
show negligence in the choice of a subordinate as well 
as in any immediate act of his own. It is not too much 
to ask of a large employer of labour to exercise as much 
care in the selection of an agent who will hold the lives 
of many men in his hands as he would exercise over his 
own conduct if he knew that he himself held the lives of 
many men in his hands. To make him do this is the 
object of the Employers’ Liability Bill, and nothing that 
has yet been said on the other side has convinced us that 
in passing such a Bill the Legislature is going at all beyond 
its proper province. Ofcourse it should be strictly limited 
to cases in which the negligenceof an agent is indisputably 
the cause of the accident, and it may not be easy to devise 
words which shall unmistakably express this limitation. 
But this, after all, is rather a question for the draughts- 
man than for the Legislature. It is his business to express 
clearly what the Government mean their measure to do, 
and if in its present form the Bill fails to do this, it should 
be amended in Committee. The sincerity of some of the 
objections taken to the details of the Bill is made a little 
doubtful by their being used as an argument why the Bill 
should be altogether withdrawn. 

At the same time, the importance of a good system of 
insurance in hazardous trades can hardly be exaggerated. 
Mr. Pease has drawn in the Times a striking picture of 
the different position of the families who have lost 
husbands, or sons, or brothers in the Risca explosion, and 
the position in which they would have been if the ex- 
plosion had taken place in the coal-field of Northumber- 
land and Durham. In South Wales they have nothing 
to look to except the Poor-law or private charity, In 
Northumberland and Durham the men who were killed 
would have belonged, almost as a matter of course, to the 
local Miners’ Provident Society, and in that case their 
widows, children, and relations generally would have been 
entitled to considerable payments out of the insurance 
fund. A widow would have received 5/7. down and 13/. a 
year for an average of ten years. Each child would be paid 


two children, she would receive 9s. a week in addition to 


her own earnings. The representatives of each single 
man killed would receive r2/. in one sum if the sufferer 
were under eighteen, and 23]. if above eighteen. These 
benefits, together with an allowance in case of permanent 
disablement, may be secured by a payment of 7d. a month. 
Whether this sum is adequate to the demands of one or 
two accidents of the scale in which colliery accidents 
now for the most part are cast is hard to say; but the 
miners are usually able to pay, if necessary, a larger 
premium than this. We cannot see, however, that in- 
surance against accidents to workmen, excellent as it 
is in itself, is so obviously a duty of employers 
as to make it expedient to recommend it to them by 
Act of Parliament. The motive for a workman to in- 
sure against accident is direct. He foregoes the use of 
the premium in order to secure the use of the money 
which it gives him in case of accident. But what is the 
motive for an employer to insure, not against accident to 
himself, but against accident to his workmen? None 
whatever, except the desire to escape liability to make 
compensation. Now either he ought in justice to make 
compensation, in which case there is no need to help him to 
evade the obligation ; or he ought not to make it, and then 
why should he have to protect himself against it? Of 
course if an employer likes to make a contract with his 
workmen that, in consideration of his contributing a 
certain sum to the insurance fund, he shall not be 
liable to pay compensation in the event of an acci- 
dent happening, that is another affair. Both the parties 
to such a contract are perfectly well able to look after their 
own interests, and if the workman likes to set the con- 
tribution which the master pays towards insuring him 
in case of accidents of all kinds against the contribu- 
tion which he would otherwise have to pay towards 
compensating for a particular variety of accident, no one 
has any right to prevent him. But to make provision for 
his doing so by a specific statute would be a perfectly 
needless interference on the part of the State in matters 
which the parties concerned are perfectly competent to 
arrange, and are likely to arrange very much better for 
themselves than any one else can hope to do on their 
behalf. 


READING MADE UNEASY. 


— Reports of the School Inspectors which are 
printed in the appendix to the Annual Report of the 
Education Department bear out with unpleasant uniformity 
the observations of Lord Suersrooxe upon the kind of 
reading which is to be had from the higher classes in ele- 
mentary schools. Without a single exception, they all 
tell the same story, and that story is one of the most dis- 
couraging character. The reading is bad all round. The 
children never read readily, except when the exercise they 
are going through, though it may be called reading, is 
really recitation. Even then, though they may read 
readily, they read entirely without expression; and, when 
they are asked to explain the meanings of the words they 

have used, they show thatthey have not attached the slightest 
meaning to what they have been reading. A long string 
of extracts might be made in support of this statement. 
But, in trath, it scarcely needs support. When it is con- 
sidered what intelligent reading means, what are the obsta- 
cles to it in the class which fills our elementary schools, 
and what is the machinery by which it is proposed to 
overcome these obstacles, there will be no room left for 
surprise that it is so rarely met with. The power of 
reading intelligently stands for the power of reading in a 
way to give pleasure to the reader such books as are likely 
to fall in his way when he leaves school. However short 
the list may be—even if it does not include secular books 
at all, but only the local newspaper—it is plain that it 
must make a very heavy demand on the intelligence of the 
children in elementary schools. Among the educated 

classes children learn to understand and even use words 

before they are able to read them. Their difficulty lies in 

identifying the letters with the word rather than in giving 

the word itself a meaning. Among the poor, on the con- 

trary, the spoken vocabulary is immeasurably more limited 

than that of any book not expressly intended for very 

young children. Almost every word that occurs in the 

course of their reading has to be explained to them; and, 

as they do not meet with it elsewhere, they have 


2s. a week in addition, so that, supposing a widow to have 


just as much difficulty in remembering it when ex- 
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plained as though it belonged to a foreign lan- 
guage. This unpromising state of things can only 
be properly dealt with in two ways. An immense 
amount of time must be given to reading and the oral 
explanations by which reading, if it is to be of any use to 
the children, must be accompanied, and the books read 
must be of a kind to give the children the help which 
comes of real interest in the matter read. 

It is here that the question touches the controversy 
recently raised by Lord Nortox. The teaching staff 
of an elementary school is not at all too strong for the 
purely elementary work which has to be done, and it 
‘stands to reason that if the time and attention of the 
staff are devoted to other subjects, and these sub- 
jects in which only a small percentage of the scholars 
are presented, the school at large must suffer. At pre- 
sent two things are being attempted, which, if not in- 
compatible in themselves, are certainly incompatible in 
the circumstances in which the attempt has at present to be 
made. Such rudiments of knowledge as every child in the 
three kingdoms ought to possess, and some smattering of 
secondary knowledge, are being imparted in the same 
schools at the same hours and by the same teachers. 
But they are not being imparted to the same 
children. The secondary knowledge is reserved for 
the minority to whom, either from greater quickness or 
from the ability of their parents to keep them longer at 
school, it can be taught with some chance of its re- 
appearing at the day of examination. The rudiments 

one are taught to all the children, and the consequence 
is that, if the rudiments are insufficiently taught, every 
honor diverted from teaching them is a wrong to the chil- 
dren who, but for other demands on the teacher’s atten- 
tion, would have at least another chance of mastering them. 
It may seem that, by the time a child is twelve years old, 
he ought to have learnt a good deal more than merely how to 
read and write and cast accounts. So he would have done 
if his education had been carried on at home as well as at 
school. As regards reading and writing, at all events the 
education at home is of even more importance than the 
education at school. The children of the well-to-do classes 
begin to read something for themselves very soon indeed, 
and they want to write a letter to a mother or a sister 
almost as early. 

The children of the poor have for the most part no 
similar advantage. Whatever else they pick up at home, 
they do not pick up a literary vocabulary. Conse- 
quently, the work which with other children is spread 
over the whole year, Sundays and holidays included, has 
with them to be compressed into that fraction of the 
school year which is actually passed in school. It is this 
that makes the reasonable advocate of popular education 
so jealous of any additions to the school course. He 
objects to anything being taught which can conflict with 
the teaching of those indispensable rudiments among which 
reading is the first and chief, and he knows of no test by 
which to ascertain whether the teaching of this or that 
other subject does conflict with the teaching of reading, 
except the fact that, along with this or that other subject, 
reading is thoroughly well taught. If the reports of 

School Inspectors are to be taken as evidence, there are 
very few schools indeed which conform to this test. In 
all the eports which have been printed this year, there 
are the same lamentations over the miserable mability of 
the great majority of the children either to read what 
they see or to understand what they read. 

The incubus of the Fourth Schedule affects the teach- 
ing of reading in another way. There are many subjects in 
which a good teacher can make up for the faults of a bad 
book. ‘The text which he has to interpret may be 
barren or obscure, but he puts so much life into 
it by his explanations that its defects do the chil- 
dren no harm. Indeed, they may even do them 
service, because they stimulate the teacher to improve upon 
his text, and to trust more to himself and less to the book. 
But in reading the book is everything. No explanation 


of the teacher can here be anything more than an explana- | 


tion of the book. The words which the children master, 
and the ideas which they painfully take in, must be those 
given them by the book. If they are not, the Jesson may 
be an excellent Jesson, but it will not be a lesson in 
reading. Now the tirst condition of a good reading-book 
is that it shall be good to read; and, unfortunately, this 
is precisely the condition which the ordinary reading- 
books used in elementary schools fail to fulfil. They are 


not good to read, and consequently they present nothing 
which can induce a child to read them. We only wish 
that the admirers of “extra subjects’? could be forced to 
learn a foreign language from a reading-book modelled 
after the fashion of those in use in elementary schools. 
If an educated man wants to learn a foreign language, he 
begins, as soon as he can read at all, with some- 
thing that he expects to find interesting. He reads a 
novel, unless he has a distaste for novels, and then he reads 
poetry or some author whom he has hitherto known only 
by repute or by a translation, The motive is the same 
in all three cases. He wants to have the necessary 
drudgery of mastering a foreign language lightened, 
and he chooses books which he thinks will lighten it. 
Precisely the same course should be taken with children 
in elementary schools. The first question asked about the 
reading-books in use in a school should not be whether 
they contain scraps of science or morality, but whether 
they are such as the children are likely to care for. Are 
they amusing? Willthey tempt a child to read? Will 
he be eager to carry them home, that he may get on with 
the story? Of how many reading-books used in ele- 
mentary schools can any one of these things be said? We 
do not know; but, to judge from the reports of the 
Inspectors, we should fancy of very few. The compiler 
and the chooser of reading-books have the inevitable 
extra subjects in their minds, and their judgment of a 
book turns upon the degree in which it paves the way for 
extra subjects. It rises in their estimation, not in pro- 
portion as it is readable and likely to be read, but in 
oo as it gives information which may by and by 

e got out of the children in such a form as to secure an 
extra grant. 

The great sinner in this matter is the Education Depart- 
ment. The greatest sinners do not always deserve the 
most blame, and we admit that, in this case, the Educa- 
tion Department has only walked in the lines marked out 
for it by Parliament and public opinion. But it is the 
action or inaction of the Education Department that does 
more than anything else to bring about this disastrous 
state of things. The most sensible school managers are 
not proof against the magic of a Government grant. They 
may regret that Government grants are given for such and 
such things, and wish that they were given for such and 
such other things; but, so long as they are given, they 
will wish the children in their school to earn them. It is not 
merely that they want the money, though, if they neglected 
this consideration, they would naturally come off badly with 
the ratepayers, or with their subscribers ; what they want 
still more is the credit which a large Government grant 
carries with it. To expect, therefore, that any effectual 
reformation can come from below is vain. So long as the 
Education Department goes on offering money for the 
kind of proficiency which at present finds favour with 
it, so long school managers will go on producing that kind 
of proficiency, and children will leave school ~vithout 
having learnt to read. 


BERE REGIS. 


JE remarked not long ago on the danger there is, in these 
days of rapid travelling along great trunk lines, of England 
becoming less intimately known to its own people than many 
a foreign country, its more sequestered nooks and corners being 
apt to remaina sealed book to those who know the Continent 
by heart. We were then especially referring to the county of 
Chester. But what is true of the North is equally true of 
the South; and Dorsetshire is, we imagine, as much a terra in- 
coguita to the majority of Englishmen as the County Palatine. 
Girt on its four margins by railways, the whole of the central 
district, with its widespread moorlands and swelling chalk downs, 
is still practically inaccessible to the ordinary tourist. There 
are good roads, it is true; but the railway has driven public con- 
veyances off them; and even those who can atford to hire a 


vehicle for a long drive do not always find such a thing attain- 
able when they want it. 

Few places suffer more from this artificial isolation than the 
once market-town whose name stands at the head of this article. 
Formerly a place of considerable importance, a royal residence 
from the days of our Anglo-Saxon kings to the thirteenth century, 
made a free borough by Edward I. in 1288, and touching English 
history at some not inconsiderable points; the seat of one of the 
greatest of the South-country fairs, that of Woodbury Hill, once 
rivalling those of Stourbridge and Weyhill; the resort of traders 
| not only from Exeter and bristol, but even from Birmingham and 
| Norwich, where the tolls alone brought in a hundred pounds a day 
| to the lord of the manor—Bere Regis is now almost unknown even 
| by name, and is only visited by the cultivated iew whom the fame of 
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its unusually fine and interesting church, admirably restored by 
Mr. Street, tempts across the stretch of bleak moorland which 
separates it from the nearest railway station. Nor, with all its 
historical associations, does Bere Regis, though somewhat better 
than “ Murray’s ” description, “a poor place of thatched cottages,” 
offer much that is attractive at first sight. Climbing a chalk 
spur watered at its base by one of the crystal afiluents of the 
river Piddle or Puddle—no mean river in the eyes of the men of 
Dorset, which has inflicted its grotesque name on a whole string 
of unlucky villages on its alder-lined banks, Affpiddle, Tolpiddle, 
Piddletrenthide, and the like—the long street with its wayside 
hostelries and village shops, their windows full one day of 
earthen teapots, another day of hobnailed boots, and a third of 
bacon, pervaded by that mingled odour of cheese and leather, 
coffee and soap, “et omnis copia narium,” which is so familiar 
and so indescribable, certainly does not present any object to detain 
the traveller. We must add, however, that the local joiner 
has, by the neatness of his ne tables, made a name for himself 
far beyond that usually won by village tradesmen. We vainly 
look for the stone-mullioned houses which render the villages 
of the adjoining county of Somerset so picturesque. Nor is this 
surprising. Not only is building stone a rarity in this dis 
trict of chalk and sand, but Bere, like most of the Dorsetshire 
villages with their cob-walls and thatched roofs, has always been 
getting burnt down. The local annals tell of repeated conflagra- 
tions, the most disastrous of which was in 1788, when the vicar- 
age, the parish registers, and more than forty houses were burnt, 
and the church was barely saved by the exertions of the people. 
The extent of the calamity and the sympathy it evoked may be 
measured by the fact that nearly 1,300/. was raised in the county 
alone for the relief of the sufferers. 

The name “ Bere Regis” at once arrests attention by its sin- 
gularity, and one asks with some curiosity whence it comes and 
what it means. Such questions regarding local names are usually 
more easily asked than answered. We are of course met at the 
outset with the popular fable that “ Bere” means the drink 
brewed of malt and hops, and that it was so called by the 
ubiquitous John Lackland, who, in spite of his being the 
very vilest monarch that ever sat on the English throne, 
has stamped his name on more places than any other Eng- 
lish sovereign save perhaps Queen Elizabeth. The story is 
that on one of his irequent visits here—his Itinerary records 
at least fifteen—he was so delighted with the beverage which 
was set before him that he decreed that the town should ever 
thereaiter bear its name, and that “regis” should be added to in- 
dicate the royal approbation of the Dorset brewing. Unfortunately 
for the popular myth, the place bore this name three centuries 
before King John, and its origin must be sought elsewhere. 
What that origin is, philologists are by no means agreed upon. 
The last edition of Hutchins’s Dorset—now almost a model county 
history, due to the enterprise of a local bookseller,aided by unbought 
loving labours such as few counties could match—derives it from 
a word, if such word there be, in the pra-Saxon tongue, denoting 
low scrubby wood, such as once covered the whole of the district, 
and of which we have a remnant in the charming oak wood be- 
tween Bere and Bloxworth. Others, ignoring the wood altogether, 
and regarding the present naked aspect of the country, both down 
and heath, derive it from the Old-English baer, bare, open. With 
more probability, Mr. Isaac Taylor, taking a wider field of induc- 
tion—including the Devonshire eres or beares, such as Loxbeare, 
Kentishbeare, Aylesbeare, Rockbeare, &c.—sees in “bere” the 
Scandinavian root “ byr,” preserved in the “ boer ” of the Icelandic 
farms, akin to the “bys” which mark the Danish settlements, 
especially in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. “Bere” or “ Beer” 
occurs frequently as a local name in the West of England. “ Beer,” 
near Seaton, where the Danes landed in 967; “ Beer Ferris,” 
“ Beer Crocombe,” in Somerset, and “ Beer Hacket,” in the same 
county of Dorset—all must be referred to the same root, and we 
think Mr. Taylor has indicated the most probable one. 

But long before the Scandinavian pirates occupied the country, 
Bere and its vicinity was the seat of a considerable population. 
No district in England abounds more in hill-forts—some, like the 
huge entrenched “ castellum” of Badbury Rings, of immense strength 
—earthworks, pit-dwellings, sepulchral barrows, and other traces 
of a very early habitation. That the civilization was not of a high 
type is shown by the contents of the barrows. The urns contained 
in Mr. Durden’s most instructive collection at Blandford are of the 
coarsest unbaked clay, of the rudest make and the simplest 
manipulation, and of articles of more elaborate workmanship there 
isan almost entire absence. The Romans also have left their traces 
here. The “ Via Iceniana” from Old Sarum to Dorchester ran 
along the north of the parish, where Roman remains have been 
turned up not unfrequently. A leaden coffin containing a nearly 
perfect skeleton, the ieet covered with nail-studded caliye, was found 
some years since near the road between Kingston and Bere, on the 
supposed site of “Ibernium.” InSaxon times Bere, as we have men- 
tioned, became a royal residence, and gained its right to the aflix 
which distinguishes it from the other Beres. It was to Bere that, 
according to Bromton, Elfrida retired after the foul murder, either 
by her order or by her connivance, of her stepson, Edward the 
Martyr, at Corfesgate. “A worse deed,’ says the Chronicle, “had 
never been done since the English came into britain,” “Ad quandam 
sui juris mansionem qu Bere vocatur, continuo secessit ut super 
hoe quod fecerat nemo de ea suspicionem haberet” (p. 874). 
and here we may place the scene of that beating of the young king, 
her tan-yeur-aid ley, Ethelred, with big wax altar-candles, there 


being no stick at hand, when the poor lad wept for the death of 


his brother which had given him the throne. ‘ Wherefore,” 
writes the Chronicler, “ Ethelred ever hated wax candles, and 
would have none burnt before him all the days of his life.” 

It is a long leap from Elfrida and Ethelred to King John, but 
if the intervening sovereigns, Saxon or Norman, sojourned at their 
“mansio” at Bere, their visits are unrecorded. John appears to 
have had a great partiality for the place. It was near Corfe 
Castle, his favourite stronghold and the scene of some of his foulest 
atrocities, where Eleanor “ the Damsel of Brittany,” Prince Arthur’s 
sister, was immured for years, and four-and-twenty of the knights 
taken at her brother's Castle of Mirabel were starved to death, 
and in which he kept his treasure and regalia; it was also within 
easy reach of the sea, which with the restlessness of an uneasy 
conscience, he was for ever crossing and recrossing. After having 
landed at Studland, on the abandonment of the proposed invasion 
of Normandy in 1205, he came on to Bere, where, in a letter 
dated May 25, in a very unusual fit of piety, he ordered his 
bailiff to cause “a fair crucifix to be set up in our chapel at Bere,” 
“ Teste meipso apud Beram”; and, his injunction not being carried 
out, he repeated it June 25. The monarch’s care for his personal 
comfort at Bere is shown two years later, when by an order 
dated March 9, 1207, he commands that a kitchen—una coguina, 
often in those early days a mere temporary wooden shed—* be 
erected for his service at Bere.” In the same year, July 2nd, on 
his iniquitous exaction of the thirteenth of all movables from lay- 
men and clerics alike throughout the land—so nobly resisted by 
Archbishop Geoflrey of York before the Council, fearless of the 
banishment with which his patriotism was rewarded—he appoints 
this as the place of reckoning for the 20,000/. extorted from the 
realm, “paid by the Justiciary Fitz Peter into our chamber at 
Bere by the hands of Ralph his chamberlain.” With John the 
royal occupancy of Bere ceases, and the manor passes for a 
brief space into the hands of Simon de Montfort, to whom it 
was granted in 1259 by Henry III. Ten years later, when 
the great Earl had been four years in his grave, the manor 
of Bere passed to the King’s brother Edmund, who the same 
year granted a moiety of it to the Abbess of Tarent, which 
gave that lady and her successors, “ a fair, a market, free warren, 
and the whole forest of Bere.” At the Dissolution it passed to 
Robert Turberville, whose family had been possessors of the other 
moiety by royal grant for many generations. The last Abbess, 
Margaret Russell, lived to enjoy her pension of forty pounds 
till the tenth year of Elizabeth. By her will, dated January 20, 
1567-8, she desired to be buried in Bere Church, and bequeathed 
to her “cousin John, Lord of Bedford, her piece of plate double 
gilt, and a great ring, which my Lord of Bedford gave her.” This 
“John, Lord of Bedford,” was the first earl of that name, the 
founder of the great house of Russell. Could one who had so 
fattened on abbey spoils accept the deprived Abbess’s cousinly 
bequest without a qualm ? 

The Turbervilles who thus on the Dissolution became possessed 
of the whole manor of Bere were the descendants of that Pagan 
de Turbida Villa, who, coming over with William the Conqueror, 
figures as one of Robert TitzHamon’s twelve knights in the 
picturesque, but in its details somewhat untrustworthy, tale of the 
conquest of Glamorgan, who settled at Ewenny, and was buried 
in the Priory of that place, to which he had been a considerable 
benefactor. To the Bere branch of this family belonged good 
Bishop James Turberville of Exeter in Queen Mary’s reign, on 
whom old Fuller makes one of his most detestable puns in re- 
ference to the impoverished state of his see, that “he was a Baron, 
but a bare-one, so miserably had that cathedral been pilled and 
polled,” and who, “though he carried something of trouble in his 
name, showed nothing but mildness and meekness in his nature”’; 
“very gentle and courteous,” writes Holinshed, “most zealous 
in the Romish religion, but nothing cruel or bloody,” ob- 
stinately refusing to light the fires of persecution in his 
diocese, and, while he grieved sorely for their heresy, b 
every means in his power shielding those who had Bs 4 
themselves amenable to punishment. “In an age of troubles 
he was a peacemaker; in an age of persecution he was 
mild and lenient ; amidst overbearing prelates he was an ex- 
ample of meekness ; and as he showed mercy in prosperity so he 
found it in adversity” ; for, in spite of the clamorous demands of 
Day, Provost of Eton, and Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, in their 
sermons, for “the killing of the caged wolves,” he and the other 
bishops committed to the Tower for refusing the oath of supremacy 
escaped. Bishop Turberville’s father, John Turberville, was a 
warm supporter of Henry of Richmond, and a month after the 
battle of Bosworth Field was rewarded for his services by the 

teful monarch with the offices of Constable of Corfe Castle and 

hal of the King’s Household. In his will, dated 1535, he 
desires to be buried in the church of Bere Regis. “Yn my own 
yle before the ymage of our blessid Ladie, yn one of the tombs 
which Sir Richard Turberville and Sir Robert Turberville mine 
ancestors hath bene buried.” He further directs the east window 
of his “ yle” to be newly made and newly glazed in such manner 
and in such form as his wife and executors might think most con- 
venient. The Turberville aisle in Bere church is the south aisle 
of the nave. The present east window is one of Decorated style, 
of reticulated tracery ; but it only dates from the recent restora- 
tion, though we believe it is an accurate reproduction of the 
tracery which was found built into the wall in fragments, The 
window named in the will was probably that in the east 
bay of this aisle; a rather singular composition of five lights 
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under an almost flat erch, with a richly panelled soffit. The 
original glazing having entirely perished, it is now refilled 
with the armorial bearings of the Turberville family and their 
alliances in stained glass. The aisle contains several ancient 
tombs without inscriptions, which must be those referred to 
in the will. Another member of the same family, a century 
later, Sir Troilus Turberville, was captain of Charles I.'s life- 

ard of cavalry, and was killed on the King’s march from 

Newark to Oxford—his last independent movement as a sovereign 

at the head of his forces—in October 1645. The Manor-house 
built by Thomas Turberville in 1587 on the site of Elfrida’s 
“‘mansio” and John’s “ hospitium,” a very good example of its 
date, was unhappily demolished a few years since. Only one gable 
end of the mansion remains, built in as part of a farmhouse in the 
meadows to the south-east of the church. We can ill afford to 
lose such historical landmarks, 

But the name which confers the greatest celebrity on Bere 
Regis is that of Cardinal Morton, Henry VII.’s chief adviser in 
fiscal matters, and the introducer of the system of mis-named 
“ benevolences ” known as “ Morton’s Fork,” or “ Morton’s Crutch,” 
bat more honourably known as the patron of Sir Thomas More, 
at wliose table the scene of his Utopta is laid, and as the Chan- 
cellor and benefactor of the University of Oxford. Dean 
Hook questions his being a native of this parish, stating that 
he was born in the adjacent parish of Milborne St. Andrews; 
but as his father who had migrated from Nottinghamshire 


certainly lived in the parish of Bere, at the Manor of Milborne [+ 


Stileman, we may safely accept the local tradition. The chapel 
at the east end of the north aisle of the parish church, corre- 

nding to the Turberville chapel on the south, was the Morton 

antry, and the burial-place of that family, to which the 
Cardinal bequeathed a maintenance of one priest to say mass for 
twenty years for his own soul and those of his parents and kins- 
folk buried here. Morton became incumbent of Bloxworth, the 
adjacent parish to Bere Regis. After his flight from the disastrous 
field of Towton, in attendance on Queen Margaret and the young 
Prince, he was attainted by the victorious Lancastrian party as 
“John Morton, late parson of Blokesworth, in the shire of 
Dorset.” Local tradition assigns to Morton the erection of the 
richly carved nave roof, which, according to one version of the 
story, he had caused to be executed in his diocese at Ely and 
sent down here; while according to another version, contradicted 
by the style of the ceiling, the timbers with their huge and 
coarsely fashioned figures were carved in Rome. The character 
of the roof is quite unlike West-country work, and bears a 
sufficient resemblance to the noble hammer-beam roofs of the 
Eastern counties to give some colour to the Ely story. But the 
design is far too clumsy, and the execution too coarse, to 
warrant our attributing it to an East Anglian craftsman. It 
is more like the work of a man who had never seen a hammer- 
beam roof, and was endeavouring to carry out an uncongenial design 
only known to him from description or inartistic sketches. That 
Morton had architectural taste, and was not averse to be consulted 
on such matters, is shown by Prior Sellinge’s letters to him asking 
his decision as to the form of the pinnacles of the “ longest steeple ” 
at Canterbury Cathedral which he was then building. 

Whatever the origin of the roof of the nave of Bere Church, it is 
certainly a very remarkable, though hardly a beautiful, work. It isan 
ordinary tiebeam roof, with arched braces. The singularity consists 
in the introduction at a lower level of a series of figures projecting 
horizontally and intersecting the arched braces and doing duty as 
hammer-beams, where no hammer-beams have any right to be. 
The result is great heaviness of effect, the timber being much in 
excess of what is needed, confusion of construction, and redund- 
ancy of ornament. However, the general effect of this long line 
of variously habited figures, stretching from end to end of the 
nave, the colours of which have been carefully renewed in Mr. 
Street’s most conscientious restoration of the church, is undeniably 
picturesque, and, as Mr. Street remarks, “ the rude magnificence 
of such massive timbers covered with a rich and quaint carving 
such as is rarely met with is very striking”; but it is an example 
rather to be avoided than imitated. The naturalism of a huge 
head, with fat rosy cheeks, staring down on the congregation from 
the centre of the eastern bay—representing the head of St. John 
the Baptist, to whom the church is dedicated—is painfully ludi- 
crous. It is as far as possible from the ideal of the desert ascetic, 
macerated by his long confinement in the castle of Macherus. The 
church itself is in its main fabric Transition Norman, with low 

inted arcades on cylindrical columns with square abaci. But it 

received extensive alterations and additions in Decorated and 
Perpendicular times, which render its architectural history rather 
perplexing. Every ancient feature has been retained with such 
scrupulous care by Mr. Street that—which is very unusual in re- 
stored churches—its history may be traced more readily now 
than before its restoration. A strong pressure, we believe, was 
put on Mr. Street to replace the old chancel arch, of inconveniently 
contracted dimensions, with a wider and handsomer structure ; but 
he rightly felt that this plain, rude arch with its huge squints— 
mere inartistic holes in the wall—was a part of the history of 
the fabric which it would be wrong to remove. Few churches 
needed restoration more than that of Bere Regis, with its pens 
and boxes of every shape and size reaching so high as 
to hide the capitals of the columns, its tottering walls and its 
mouldering roof, the hiding-place of swarms of bats which used 
to come out on dark afternoons, to the great delight of the 
boys, who struck them down with boughs of trees as they flitted 


eerily about the church and dashed in the faces of the few 
worshippers nodding under the good old vicar’s drowsy sermon. 
If all restorations were like this, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings would lose the last pretext for its too often 
meddlesome interference. Bere Church, it should be added, enjoys 
the too rare advantage of having allits windows filled with stained 
glass, executed by the same artists, Messrs. Hardman, in pursu- 
ance of one design. The Gospel history, commencing with the 
Nativity in the west window of the north aisle and culminating in 
the Crucifixion in the east window, is carried round the church, 
finding its consummation in scenes from the Apocalypse in the 
south aisle. The grisaille windows of the north aisle are almost 
perfect both in design and execution. The east window is un- 
fortunately the weakest of the series, and should be replaced by a 
worthier specimen of the artist's skill. The great west window of 
the tower—itself a noble pinnacled structure of Perpendicular date, 
with the richly panelled belfry arch so characteristic of the west 
counties—contains the history of St. John the Baptist. All these 
windows were, we believe, the gift of the lady of the manor, who 
was also the chief contributor to the restoration, The monuments 
are mostly late and not specially interesting. There are some 
coarse examples of sixteenth-century canopied tombs. One 
epitaph of the end of that century deserves to be read. It 
recalls one of Quarles’s “ Emblems,” “ Tinnit, inane est ”:— 

I Skerne doe shew that all our earthlie truste 

All earthlie fayers and goods and sweetes are dust. 

Look on the worldes insyde and look on me, 

Her outsyde is but painted vanitie. 
Erected and finished by Margaret Skerne his wife, which caused this worke 
to bee made Ano Dni 1596. 


Another mural brass to Andrew Loup, of Hide, d. 1637, “ad 
quisquilias decessoris sepositus,” affords a curious example of the 
pedantic scholarship in vogue at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, which loved to hunt up the most out-of-the-way words 
the Latin language furnished and work them up into enigmas. 
We subjoin the closing sentence, premising that “ damnas,” like 
“ transilis,’ which is the first word of the epitaph, is a noun, and 
not a verb :— 

Extremo extatis progressu patrimonium invenit narcoticum, quo devictus 

per triennium morbo laborans Herculeo tandem voti fluminei damnas 
memor expiravit, antequam protoplasti vivendi reliquias per decennium 
peregerat. 
We are sure the Vicar of Bere would be grateful for a satisfactory 
solution of what has hitherto baffled all would-be CE&dipuses. 
Another modest brass plate, almost hidden behind the organ, 
bearing the words so familiar to Balliol men, “ Verbum non 
amplius, Fisher,” records the builder of the decidedly ugly, but 
very commodious, south-west wing of that college facing Broad 
Street, who, exchanging Newton Ferrers for Bere, died here in 
1773, in his goth year. 

When we add that the mother of the once famous “ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter,” the translator of Epictetus—the sale of which 
actually produced her a thousand pounds—was a Bere heiress, 
the daughter of Mr. Richard Swayne, who was married in this 
church in 1718, we have told all that our readers may at present 
care to hear about Bere Regis. If what we have said leads them 
to pay it a visit, they will be well repaid for their trouble. The 
neighbourhood is singularly attractive, with its fir-crowned 
entrenched hills, its far-stretching views of Corfe, Purbeck, and 
Wareham, and its wide, open heaths, rich in natural treasures, 
where the Evacum filiforme with its tiny golden cups, and its 
first cousin, the Gentiana Pneumonanthe, may be gathered in 
abundance, and where the entomologist may find burrowing 
spiders, with their gossamer-lined tubes, and other rarities to add 
to his cabinet. 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


6 igre is, or ought to be, weeping and wailing among the 
Anti-Vaccinationists, unless gratitude has accompanied 
common sense in abandoning the minds of those amiable fanatics. 
Mr. Dodson, who had charge of the new proposal for a smallpox 
licence; Mr. Dodson, who but a few weeks ago drew tears from 
all Anti-Vaccination eyes by nobly exclaiming that he was not 
prepared to authorize policemen to tear infants from the arms of 
their weeping mothers ; Mr. Dodson has ceased to be a member of 
the present Parliament. The President of the Local Government 
Board is now undergoing the same unpleasant experience which 
not long ago afilicted his colleague, the Home Secretary. He can 
attend Cabinet meetings and join in the deliberations of his 
fellows if he pleases; but the doors of the House of Commons are 
barred to him. Others must take charge in that Assembly of his 
favourite schemes; others must draw pictures of the brutal 
minion of the law wresting infants from their mothers, when the 
latter have committed no othercrime than such as may be implied 
in the desire to apply to the overgrown population of England 
the same measures which have — so effectual in thinning that 
of the once crowded islands of the Pacific. While his colleagues do 
the business of the nation in the nation’s Council, Mr. Dodson has 
nothing left but—in the words of the poet—to sit upon the ground 
with the Lord Advocate, and tell sad stories of the defeats of 
Ministers, Mr. McLaren himseif is probably getting used to 
rejection now that Berwick has endorsed the refusal of Wigton. 
But he at least is free to contest whatsoever seat may be vacani, 
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while the more important dignitary is excluded from his own par- 
ticular preserve, aud must look out for some constituency with 
which he is at present unacquainted. Sir William Harcourt will 
no doubt give him that counsel and comfort which may be ex- 

cted from an amiable statesman, himself by no means tgnarus 
mali. But even Sir William's well-known desire to make all 
things pleasant to all men will wnans, ber gs him to promise Mr. 
Dodson such a special providence as befel himself. There is, it is 
to be feared, but one Derby and but one such heroic partisan as 
Mr. Plimsoll. There is, it is true, a vacancy at Liverpool; 
put Lord Ramsay’s is a minority seat, and it is by no means cer- 
tain—we hope we may say that it is very unlikely—that Mr. 
Dodson would stoop to the compliance which the heir of 
“Dalhousie of an old descent” did not disdain. So that for the 
present, at any rate, there is nothing for the amateurs in the matter of 
diffusing pestilence to do but to join Mr. Dodson and Mr. 
McLaren in their session on the ground, and to cast ashes upon 
their heads and bodies. Mr. Gladstone himself has recently de- 
clared that he has uot given to the measure which raised their 
hopes that attention which it deserves; a statement which at 
the latter end of July, in a crowded Session, cannot be said to 
bode well for the future diffusion of smallpox in England. 

The calamity which, to speak more seriously, has befallen Mr. 
Dodson, and which, as far as he is personally concerned, everybody 
must sincerely regret, happens from the general political point of 
view to be an exceedingly instructive calamity. The fate of the 
President of the Local Govesasiens Board and of his colleague, 
Mr. Lawley, has some important points of difference from the 
fates which have recently befallen so many members of Parlia- 
ment. It will be remembered that last August Mr. Gladstone, 
who was then in the very heat of the contest of words which pre- 
ceded for many months the actual trial of strength at the ballot 
boxes, went to Chester to ype Mr. Lawley’s candidature. He 
eulogized his youthful friend and his political principles, in a 
manner which did not presage the remarkable difference of opinion 
which has since developed itself between them on the subject of 
the Irish Compensation Bill; and he stirred up the men of Chester 
to the acquisition of both seats in a manner which provoked a 
somewhat warm protest from Mr. Raikes. Mr. Raikes, by the way, 
if he be a person of unchristian vindictiveness, has of late had 
more than one compensation for his mishap in April; for he has 
seen a decision of his successor in the Chair of Committees prac- 
tically overruled by the Speaker, and the election of his successor 
at Chester declared void by the election Judges. But to return to 
the history of the Chester election itself. It is to be observed that 
before Mr. Gladstone’s arrival vigorous means had been taken to 
organize victory in the city on the Dee. An association of the 
kind which it makes Mr. Chamberlain so angry to hear called by 
the name of Caucus had been started; and, when Mr. Gladstone 
spoke, he spoke to the Liberal Three Hundred in fact, though not 
in name. The present Prime Minister was long mute on the sub- 
ject of these organizations, and he did not on this particular 
occasion break his silence. But his address, read to-day with the 
assistance of the spectacles furnished by the judgment of last 
Saturday, is obviously directed to the party organization which had 
been just arranged. He exhorted his hearers to “try to handle that 
which lay within arm’s length”; and the Chester Three Hundred 
evidently took this practical advice in the most practical spirit, 
Indeed they worked so vigorously upon everything and everybody 
within the reach of their arms and pockets that Mr. Dodson and 
Mr. Lawley are at this moment seatless men. Some suspicion of 
4 possible, if not probable, excess of pecuniary zeal seems to have 
entered the experienced mind of Mr. Dodson, and he made some 
faint effort to conduct his canvass on a basis separate from that on 
which the energetic Three Hundred were obeying Mr. Gladstone’s 
injunctions. But it was all in vain. He and his colleague were 
the nominees of the Three Hundred ; they were returned by the 
exertions of the Three Hundred ; and those exertions were directed 
much more by an earnest desire to apply the doctrine of arms’ 
lengths than by cold-blooded consideration of the laws of bribery. 
Mr. Dodson’s Committee and the Three Hundred became soon, if 
they were not always, one in the eye of the law; and for the 
acts of the Caucus the Committee and their candidate were respon- 
sible. We have of course no intention whatever of hinting that 
the leaders of that august body—if anything so Republican as a 
Caucus can be said to admit of leaders—bribed, or wished to bribe. - 
But all the patriots of the Three Hundred were not as they, and so 
there came woe upon Mr. Dodson and Mr. Lawley. It is possible 
that but for the Caucus they would not have been elected for Chester; 
it is certain that but for the Caucus they would not have been un- 
seated for that ancient, but, according to Mr. Justice Lush and 
Mr. Justice Manisty, scarcely pure or independent, constituency. 
Mr. Salisbury, the chairman of Mr. Dodson’s own Committee, a 
former member for the city, and seemingly a pillar of the Three 
Hundred, complains that, “If counsel had not thrown up their 
briefs, a very different complexion might have been put upon the 
case.” This zeal of Mr. Salisbury’s is more ardent than wise. It 
may be suggested to him that eminent counsel (one of whom, by 
the way, was, in this instance, Mr. Waddy, a Liberal of the 
Liberals) do not usually throw up their briefs unless a case is 
absolutely, and, what is more, damagingly hopeless. Taking Mr. 
Salisbury’s words in their literal and grammatical sense, we are 
rather inclined to agree with him. It is very probable that, if 
counsel had not thrown up their briefs, a different complexion 
Would have been put on the case; but it would almost certainly 


have been a complexion less, and not more, favourable to Mr. 
Salisbury’s party. 

Thus the Chester election petition presents much matter for the 
consideration of the friends of the Caucus as well as for its 
enemies. We have said that it probably seated and certainly un- 
seated Mr. Dodson, and it is not uncharitable to suppose that what 
has been done on the housetops in Chester has been done 
under the rose elsewhere. Ths comparative merits of the old 
and the new system cannot be better illustrated than by com- 
paring the cases of Chester and Westbury. In the latter case, the 
sitting member was undisturbed by the Judges, though, if we 
mistake not, clear proof was given of acts of the most open bribery 
committed by his injudicious supporters. But these supporters 
were in no way officially connected with his candidature. ere- 
fore—and very justly—he was not held responsible for their acts. 
Now in the case of a Caucus it is impossible for a candidate to 
avoid solidarity with the new institution. In the first place, he 
cannot dispense with it, and in the second, as not a few instances 
have shown, it will take good care that he does not dispense with 
it as a matter of fact. The amour propre of these curious fungoid 
growths of English politics is as remarkable as their activity. 
Besides, one of the chief boasts of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends is that the Caucus system, by providing large numbers of 
voluntary workers, dispenses with the necessity of paid canvassers 
and agents, Now it is a universal experience that voluntary 
workers are always liable to ‘outbreaks of indiscretion, from 
which the sober zeal of hired labourers is comparatively 
exempt. From all which it would appear that the Caucus is a 
singularly undesirable mistress for a political aspirant, inasmuch as 
he is equally liable to be rejected by its hate and unseated subse- 
quently by its love. Under the old arrangement Mr. Dodson’s 
was a periectly safe seat, and he must curse the day when Mr. 
Gladstone's fervid eloquence introduced Mr. Lawley to Chester, 
and the energy of the Three Hundred set to work to put in practice 
the principle of influencing every man within the length of their 
arms and purses. On the other hand, it would be exceedingly 
interesting to get behind the scenes on which some of the older 
organizations of the same kind work, and to see how far—at Bir- 
mingham, for instance—the same means are applied to produce 
the same ends. It may be said that no imputation has ever been 
cast upon the purity of the Birmingham elections. The answer to 
this is that the Birmingham “ hundreds” have had a much longer 
time to perfect their organization, and ensure the secresy of its 
proceedings, than the hastily extemporized Three Hundred who have 
seated and unseated the President of the Local Government 
Board. It may be that the purer political sentiment of the town 
does not require those coarse stimulants and rewards which are 
necessary in the city—and also it may not be so. The fact remains 
that the prediction of the opponents of the Caucus that it would 
lend itself readily to corrupt practices has been fulfilled, and that 
their prediction that it was a tool with a great many edges and 
likely to cut in several unexpected directions has been fulfilled 
likewise. Such is the more important and permanent result of 
this remarkable petition. Its immediate result is an addition to 
the little troubles of the Government. It is awkward that a 
Cabinet Minister should be not only unseated, but should be under 
a — disqualitication for re-election. It is awkward that a 
Cabinet Minister, however personally guiltless, should thus be 
discovered to have been seated by corrupt means. It is awkward 
that those, in this instance, corrupt means should be the means by 
which a great part—according to some ardent politicians, the 
whole—of the Ministerial success was achieved in the late elections. 
All these things are, we say, awkward for any Government, and 
for any Government but the present they would be very awkward 
indeed. But the present Government, to use an expressive 
Gallicism, “ has seen plenty of others.” They are almost inured 
to the occasional retirement into the background of a Minister or 
two, and we should not be surprised if Mr. Gladstone discovered 
that it was rather an advantage than otherwise to have at least 
one colleague roaming about, and feeling the pulse of the country, 
even if that pulse should be as unfavourable as the Lord Adtocate 
has found it. For the present Prime Minister when in power is 
nearly as expert in finding reasons for thankfulness in the smallest 
mercies as he is, when out of power, in finding reason for dissatis- 
faction with the greatest. 


PLEASURES AND PAINS OF GARDENING. 


“ se Purest of Humane pleasures,” as Bacon calis a garden, 

is a theme that has been often sung, and it might well be 
asked whether anything can be added to the thousand works in 
verse and prose that have glorified, described, or analysed it. If 
Virgil passed the subject by with a graceful apology, we have the 
Hortorum Libri of René Rapin, multo elegantissimt poeta, as his 
title-page calls him—a poem which is not perhaps as good as the 
Georgics, though it tells us a great deal about French gardening 
under the Grand Monarque. If Wordsworth is less inspired when 
dealing with Mr. Wilkinson’s spade than when dealing with Michael’s 
“sickle, flail, or scythe,” it is possibly because Cowper had anticipated 
him, and had done epic honour to “ the prickly and -coated 
gourd.” In prose, if the garden has not received its due in some 
established classic, as the river bank has received it in The Compleat 


Angler, it has furnished an occasional topic to all sorts of writers, 
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from Evelyn, the prince of dilettanti, to Hawthorne, the subtlest 


of dreamers. The truth is that a subject which interests every- 
body is not easily exhausted. Rapin’s Horti do not say the last 
word on the art of gardening, nor Hawthorne’s meditations on 
bean-vines and musk-melons the last word on the philosophy of it. 
Everybody, except those cooped up in the heart of cities, is a 
bit of a gardener, and everybody's experience of his garden is a 


little unlike that of everybody else. Hence there is room, notonly 4,4 of merely and exclusively earthly enjoyments, there are few purer and 


for half a score of gardening periodicals, but for any quantity of 
philosophizing on the pursuit and its end and aim. 

The garden that Bacon describes in his famous essay is no more 
the concern of plain people than is the palace of Versailles. Thirty 
acres of poate is “ indeed prince like”; it is an amount that is 
rather to be admired than envied. “I like well,’ says Bacon, 


“ that Foure Acres of Ground be assigned to the Greeie ; Six to the | 


Heath ; Foure and Foure to either Side; and Twelve to the Maine | 


Garden.” No doubt the owner of a Baconian garden has his joys 


and sorrows; but they are the joys and sorrows of the great, like | 


those that go with garters and duliedoms. 


The true pleasures | 


and pains of gardening belong to a lower stage of existence alto- | 


gether, and can only be felt under humble conditions. To have 
more’ than one gardener in your service is to put yourself outside 


their sphere ; indeed it may even be said that to have one complete | 


and thoroughly satisfactory gardener is to put yourself outside it. 
“The original Adam's occupation,” as Hawthorne calls it, can 
only be really experienced by the man who feels himself personally 
responsible for his garden. Three conditions at least have to be 
fultilled if the pains and pleasures are to be real, The garden 
must, in the first place, be, in the main, of his own making. 
look after trees and shrubs that were in existence before he came 


To | 


to the house is, to quote Hawthorne again, “something like | 


educating and nursing another person's children.” In time, no 
doubt, you can adopt them; or, if the garden is one in which 
you and they have grown up together, you can develop a brotherly 
teeling towards them which is nearly as good as the paternal one. 
But unquestionably the apple-trees you have planted, the roses you 
have grafted with your own hands, are nearer to you than those 
you have merely come in upon; and this fact is one that should 

some compensation for the bareness and thinness of a new 
garden. The pleasures of a garden are mostly pleasures of antici- 

tion; he can feel nothing of them who cannot look forward a 

ittle and see the flower in the seed, the covering of blade and leaf 
in the bare February ground. <A second condition is that the 
garden should not be too large. It should be capable of being 
taken in at a glance; though of course it may have as many de- 
partments as would satisty even Bacon himself. There must, 
no doubt, be a pleasure in organizing a garden like that of “ my 
brother Evelyn at Wotton,” and in “ removing a mountaine over- 
growne with huge trees and thicket,” in “levelling that noble area 
where now the garden and fountaine is”; but it is presumably a 
pleasure like that which Wren felt in building St. Paul's. An acre, 
' at most, is what the simple sons of Adam should aim at; and 
every flower-show reveals the fact that there are hundreds of 
people who work wonders with gardens not more than a quarter 
that size. Lastly, the work should be done in great part by the 
oprietor himself. If he does not dig, he must at least plan; on 
im, and not on his gardener, must rest the prime responsibility 
for the success or failure of his flowers and his crops; he, if he is 
to understand the pleasures and the pains, must not be able to 
delegute to any one the direction of aifairs. Moreover, a little haman 
weakness, intellectual or moral, on the part of the gardener, is not a 
a \ same A paragon is apt to take fa too much into his own 
ands. 

Given a garden that you have made, or helped to make, that is 
not unmanageably large, and that is worked by one man under the 
owner's eye, what precisely are the joys and sorrows that attend 
its culture, and how are they balanced? It is to be feared that 
the eminent writers who have dealt with the subject are not to be 
implicitly trusted on this point. The poets have been as one-sided 
as imaginative people usually are; one and all, from Homer to 
Cowper, have tried to show that Paradise was to be found in 
Phzacia and at Olney, as well as in Eden. Poor Cowper may be 
excused for his enthusiasm; he owed too much to the “blest seclu- 
sion from a jarring world ” to speak with measure of the occupa- 
tion that nearly kept him sane. But people in general have to 
own that in the garden, as out of it, there are good and evil, plea- 
sure and pain. Still the pleasure is unmistakable, as far as it 
pcs So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 

All healthful, are the employs of rural life, 

Reiterated as the wheel of time 

Runs round ; still ending, and beginning still. 
The quietness, the serenity of the garden has been a proverb since 
the days of Virgil's Corycian old man, and probably was a proverb 
long before. “Ido most of my thinking when I am spudding up 
the plantains on my lawn,” an Oxford Professor used to say; for 
the garden nts just that union of quiet and stimulus under 
which thinking flourishes best. The quiet, however, is a quality 
which it shares with the other “employs of rural life”; it is in 
the exact nature of the stimulus that it differs from them. The 
peculiar imaginative pleasure which comes from watching the 
things as they grow has never been so well described as by 
Hawthorne in that exquisite passage of the American Note Books, 
in which he tells the simple story of his life at Concord :— 

I love to watch the successive a rage of each new vegetable, and 
mark its daily growth, which always affects me with surprise. It is as if 


something were being created under my own inspection, and partly by my 
own aid. One day, perchance, I look at my bean-vines, and see only the 
green leaves clambering up the poles; again, to-morrow, I give a second 
glance, and there are the delicate blossoms ; and a third day, on a some- 
what closer observation, I discover the tender young beans, hiding among 
the foliage. Then, each morning, 1 watch the swelling of the pods, and 
calculate how soon. they will be ready to yield their treasures. All this 
gives a pleasure and an ideality, hitherto unthought of, to the bus%ness of 
providing sustenance for my family. I suppose Adam felt it in Paradise ; 


more harmless to be experienced . . . After all, the greatest interest of 
these vegetabies does not seem to consist in their being articles of food. I¢ 
is rather that we love to see something born into the world; and when a 
great squash or melon is produced, it is a large and tangible existence, 
which the imagination can seize hold of and rejoice in. 

It would be impossible to point more truly the elements of 
curiosity, of surprise, of satisfaction, which enter into the list of 
garden pleasures. Hawthorne touches upon another, too; that 
which comes from studying the characters of separate plants. 
“ Summer squashes are a very pleasant vegetable to be acquainted 
with,” he says. Who has not felt the same in watching the growth 
of a vegetable marrow? The joy in beholding the first asparagus 
push through the soil is one thing, the joy in noting the gradual 
softening of a peach or plum is another. The humours of a straw- 
berry-bed are a comedy in themselves. Why one fruit should 
ripen while its next neighbour rots or remains inveterately white ; 
why the same plant should contain giants and dwarfs, each appa- 
rently in the same stage of perfection, is a mystery. And every- 
body knows how past finding out are the vagaries of the rose- 
garden, 

The pains of gardening come mostly under four heads—weather, 
weeds, insects, and gardeners. With 1879 in the memory of 
every one, it is not necessary to dwell on the first. Agricultural 
depression is generally regarded as the one result of last year’s pre- 
tended summer; but there should be reckoned with it, and as per- 
haps equal to it, the mental and moral depression of the horti- 
culturists. How many tempers were irretrievably soured last year 
will never be known, and once or twice during this present year 
the unhappy cultivator has feared that he might have another 
cruel time of it this summer. If he has, if the sun does not 
shine in August, and if the joys and sorrows that we have 
been speaking of are put into the scales of Zeus, the joys will 
kick the beam. Against rain that beats the roses to pieces. 
and drowns the peas and rots the strawberries and floods the 
potato-drills, the most heavenly disposition may try to bear up in 
vain. “Quid labor aut benefacta juvant?” the hapless gardener 
may say. He may say much the same, too, in the face of the 
weeds of a very productive year, or in the face of the slugs that 
follow a mild winter, or of the gooseberry-caterpillars which this 
year have been swarming over his bushes. And if the “ slightly 
unsatisfactory man” whom we have recommended as astimulating 
helpmeet proves unsatisfactory in one special line, the master will 
be not less inclined to despair in this than in those other cases. 
Why gardeners should be so specially given to drinking fits is a 
physiological problem for which there may or may not be a solu- 
tion ; about the fact there can be no doubt. Still there are ex- 
ceptions; and there are fine seasons when neither weeds nor 
insect-pests have been able to “lord it over the fields.” In such 
cases the happy owner of the single acre is apt to think that the 
pleasures of a garden are much in excess of its pains, and to con- 
fess with Evelyn that “ he is foolishly fond of these rustications.” 


NAVAL ACCOUNTS. 


BD farrescel age the faults of the Admiralty may be, it certainly 
cannot be charged with leaving the taxpayer in ignorance 
of the manner in which his money is expended. In the annual 
return of dockyard and shipbuilding expenditure for the year 
1878-79, which has just been published, Mr. R. G. C. Hamilton, 
the Accountant-General of the Navy, has attempted to improve 
on previous official statements by giving fuller information, and he 
hopes in future reports to improve yet more, and to leave nothing 
untold respecting expenditure. He says :— 

The alterations in the form of this Return, which were introduced last 
ear, have this year been considerably extended; but, although in size a 
arge reduction has been made, no point of importance has been omitted = 

on the contrary, as regards naval construction, additional information is 
afforded in regard to the nature of each vessel’s armament, the tonnage 
added during the year, and the previous expenditure on construction, 
pene Fw principles which have hitherto governed its form are not 
affected. 

In the preparation of this Return two cardinal points are kept in view ; 
first, the establishment of a close and direct connexion between the ex- 
pense accounts of the dockyards and the appropriation account of naval 
expenditure, thereby securing that all the money expended for labour ané 
stores has been accounted for; and, secondly, the treatment of each dock- 
yard, for purposes of account, as a separate establishment, in order to show 
the comparative cost of similar operations at different yards. 

The matter, it seems, has not been free from difficulty, and a large 
amount of official labour has been required to elaborate the pre- 
sent system of stating the accounts, This was planned by two 
official Committees in 1865, and has since been improved in accord- 
ance with the views of the Select Committee on Admiralty Moneys 
and Accounts which held its sittings in 1868, There is here given 
the result of the work undertaken, with the object of making 
it practicable for Mr. Hamilton, and his staff to set forth an 
account of the kind described by him, and in the present re- 
turn a tabular statement of the expenditure during eight years, 
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under the different votes of the Navy Estimates. Respecting it, 
Mr. Hamilton says:—“ For labour and machinery, where cash 
yments are made for work and material, capable of direct charge 
to a distinct service—such as construction, or repair, or dockyard 
maintenance—it will be seen that an exact agreement can be and 
is made between the total amount of the vote as shown in the ap- 
ropriation account and the total amount of dockyard expenditure 
Prought to account under these heads. But in the case of stores a 
difficulty has to be met, in that the stores paid for in the year are 
for the most part purchased for delivery into store and not for any 
special service; consequently, stores used in any year are not 
necessarily identical with stores bought.” The difficulty men- 
tioned, however, has been partly overcome, and Mr. Hamilton 
thinks that it will be possible to get rid of it altogether by means 
of a system of valuation. Even, however, if it were entirely dis- 
posed of, the Accountant-General for the navy would not be satis- 
tied. The statements in the return are, from his point of view, 
still insufficient, and do not tell the public nearly enough. 
“While,” he says, “it is shown in one return—the appropriation 
account—that the expenditure has or has not exceeded the votes 
for labour and materials ; and, in another, that for this expenditure 
certain work has been performed, it is nowhere shown how far the 
work for which money was voted corresponds with the work on 
which money has been spent.” 

To this deficiency Mr. Hamilton has given serious attention, and 
he has already made a partial effort to remedy it, having drawn up 
a table in which he has tried to show how a comparison may be 
made between the programme which was given in the Navy Esti- 
mates for 1878-79 and the work actually done. In time he 
hopes to be able to make a thorough and minute comparison ; and 
he gives a very broad hint that when he and his staff are able to 
accomplish this, it will be well to publish the Return of Naval 
Accounts earlier in the Session, before the Navy Estimates have 
been discussed. 

While awaiting this state of things, which doubtless the Lords 
of the Admiralty will do all in their power to bring about, 
the public must be content with the rather tardy information 
which Mr. Hamilton is now able to give; and this, though, 
as has just been seen, it is far from satisfying him, is certainly not 
meagre or largely insufficient. Those who scan official documents 
are usually well pleased to discover official shortcomings; and to 
good many readers probably the most interesting of the many 


tables in the return will be that above mentioned, in which Mr. | 
Hamilton compares the promises and the performances of the . 
The statement certainly shows serious | 


Admiralty in 1878-79. 
shortcomings. To take armoured ships only, the total amount of 
tons’ weight of hull to be built was, according to the programme, 
8,568; but only 6,912 tons had been built, or rather, according to 
the official method of calculating, were assumed to have been 
built, at the end of the financial year. Out of thirteen armoured 
ships, eight were allowed to lag behind. Thus the Agamemnon was 
short in advance to completion by 405 tons, the Ajax by 516, the 
Inflexible by 211, the Colossus by 284, the Conqueror by 185, the 
Majestic by 160, the Neptune by 182, and the Polyphemus by 246. 
The other five armoured vessels—the Belleisle, Dreadnought, 
Nelson, Northampton, and Superb—were, it is true, advanced 
further towards completion than had been promised; but the 
total excess was very small when compared with the total de- 
ficiency. Not satisfied with giving these and other facts, Mr. 
Hamilton endeavours to show how far the total works at each 
dockyard were short of the estimated amount; and from the 
figures he gives it a that Pembroke was proportionately the 
most behind, although, owing to the small amount of work done 
there, the actual deficiency was much smaller than the deficiencies 
at Chatham and Portsmouth, both of which were large in amount. 
On the whole, the failures of the Admiralty in 1878-79 were con- 
siderable, but they were not so great as the failures of other 
years, as Mr. Hamilton takes the trouble to show. He certainly 
3s determined that all the shortcomings of the department to 
which he is attached shall be known, for he gives a tabular state- 
ment of the amount of work promised and the amount of work done 
during the ten years which ended March 31st, 1879. One of the worst 
of these years, so far as regarded broken pledges, was that imme- 
diately preceding 1878-75, when the shipbuilding at the dockyards 
was short by 2,188 tons. In 1876-77 the Admiralty almost kept their 
promises, the deficiency being a very trifling one, and in 1875-76 
they did more than they promised; but in 1874-75 the deficiency 
was 2,870 tons, and in each of the two preceding years it exceeded 
2,000tons. In 1871-72,1870-71,and 1869-70, there were deficiencies 
of 786 tons, 1,268 tons, and 127 tons respectively. With contract 
work, although there was excess in some years, there was large 
failure in others, and the total deficiency, though not so large as 
that shown in the dockyard work, is considerable. It is not 
happily necessary to assume that this constant failure to keep 
pledges has been due either to carelessness or to incompetence at 
the Admiralty. It seems rather to have been due to a pernicious 
custom of over-statement. Strange to say, it has long been the 
fixed practice to promise every year more work than can possibly 
be done. It is scarcely necessary to point out the evils of this 
pe which makes it impossible to tell how far the Navy 

timates are to be taken as really representing the intentions of 
the Admiralty. Perhaps now that an official of high position has 
shown in the plainest manner possible how, during a series of 
years, there has been a constant failure to carry out undertakings, 


which the work done has fallen short of the work promised, those 

who frame the estimates may be a little less reckless in pledging 
the Admiralty, and may abandon the custom of shipbuilding on 
paper, which, though at times it may please the House of Com- 
mons, must in the end give rise to deep and perhaps exaggerated 
distrust, 

In fairness, however, it should be said that there are some 
excuses for errors and shortcomings; and the principal of these is 
stated in a part of Mr, Hamilton’s Report which deserves the 
most careful attention. New difficulties constantly assail the 
naval constructors of the present day, and new causes for ex~ 
penditure constantly arise. The late First Lord of the Admiralty 
took just credit to himself for the manner in which ironclads 
were maintained under his directions, and Mr. Hamilton’s Report 
shows how largely the expense of maintenance has increased of 
late. The public has been so often told of the durability of iron 
ships as compared with wooden ones, that it will learn with sur- 
prise that, after a comparatively short period, iron ships, and 
specially armoured ships, require extensive repairs. Mr. Hamilton 
says:— 

As regards the former [armoured ships], the cost of maintaining and re- 
pairing armoured vessels amounted in this year to 430,077/. It is to be 
observed that the expenditure under this head has, of late years, had a 
tendency to considerable development. Ifthe decay of armoured ships has 
been gradual their repair has necessarily been costly. As an illustration, 
the repair of the Northumberland may be instanced, which will be found to 
have cost in the year 1878-9, simply for the replacement of machinery and 
the provision of new boilers, the sum of 39.543/., for the repair of the hull 
and rigging a further sum of 78,455/., while the total cost of the repair of 
this one vessel amounted during the year to 117,998/. 


He goes on to give a table of the expenditure un maintenance and 
repair during the period of ten years ending in March 1879. As 
the principal figures cannot be given in a more condensed form 
than that in which he has arranged them, and as they are of 
very great interest, we reproduce them from his Report:— ° 


ARMOURED UNARMOURED 


SHIPS. SHIPS, 
£ 
1869-70 128,223 496,996 625,219 
1870-71 eve 180,772 489,055 
1871-72 eee 87,576 ese 413,798 woe 501,374 
1872-73 eco 159,180 ove 411,033 eee 570,213 
1873-74 291,341 eo 533-160 824,501 
1874-75 321,040 705,144 1,026,184 
1875-70 eee 320,267 676,301 ese 996.568 
1870-77 208,070 638,474 846,544 
1877-78 489,315 596,279 1,085,594 


1878-79 430,077 650,219 eee 1,080,296 


It will be seen that the cost of repair and maintenance during the 
period, though not regularly augmenting every year, was enor- 
mously greater during the second half of the decade than it was 
during the first; and the increase with regard to armoured ships 
is shown in an equally striking manner by a comparison 
which Mr. Hamilton institutes between the original cost 
of some of the ironclads and the cost of repairing them. 
Thus, quoting from a table given in the return, he 
shows that during ten years 156,1952. and 170,202]. were 
expended on the repairs of the Agincourt and Northumber- 
land, which cost to build 483,000/. and 490,68ol. respectively ; 
that during seventeen years and a half 200,185/. were expended 
on the repairs of the Warrior, the cost of building which was 
377,292/.; that in seven and a half years the repairs to the Sultan 
cost &9,302/., against an original cost of construction of 374,7771. ; 
and that during ten years 159,077/. were spent on the repairs of 
the Monarch, against an original cost of construction of 371,415/. 
It is unnecessary to expatiate on these figures, which speak for 
themselves. Mr. Hamilton has certainly rendered good service in 
publishing them, for though the expense of constructing modern 
war-ships has long been recognized, the expense of maintaining 
them is not yet fully realized. Without any material increase in 
the sums voted, the Admiralty has found itself burdened with a 
large and unavoidable increase in expenditure. Mr. W.H.Smith, 
finding that he had not money enough to build and repair, 
preferred to repair. The present rulers apparently intend 
to build, and, it may be presumed, will leave the old ships to 
decay. It is almost too much to hope that any First Lord will, 
for some time to come, have the courage to tell Parliament that, 
as the cost of the navy has greatly increased, there must be a |, 

increase in the sum voted for the navy ; but, if such intrepid truth- 
fulness is not as yet to be expected, it is at all events well that 
statements should be published which will serve to familiarize the 
public mind with facts which, disagreeable as they are, must 
sooner or later be taken into account. Very valuable, then, is Mr. 
Hamilton’s Report. He shows no disposition to slur over official 
shortcomings; but, on the contrary, states them in the most un- 
compromising manner; and, at the same time, he incidentally 
shows that there is some excuse for the officials, and that, without 
increased means, they have had to meet increased demands. It is 
for the public to draw the necessary and obvious inference from 
this, the most important part of his return. A large amount 
of valuable information relating to other matters is contained in it, 
but, owing to want of space, we cannot at present analyse this, 


and intimates that in future he will state the precise extent to . 
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THE REPUBLICAN FETE IN A FRENCH COUNTRY TOWN. 


ye in Paris M. Grévy was issuing new flags to the army 
with much applause of all men, and a joy that needed no 
official prompting was supreme throughout the city, the provinces, 
too, were celebrating the feast of the Republic in their own fashion. 
And a very odd fashion it was in some places, at least to the ap- 

rehension of the cold-blooded foreign observer who happened to 
End himself in a small town where the Sous-Préfet was the only 
kmown Republican. There is at present no reasonable doubt that 
France, as a whole, is Republican ; that is, the majority of sober- 
minded and reasonable Frenchmen accept the Republic as the form 
of Government that is most likely to secure them peace and dignity 
abroad and order and prosperity at home. But the whole is not 
made up of homogeneous parts. The discontented minority does 
not consist of minorities distributed with approximate evenness 
through the towns and departments of France; but of particular 
populations, groups, and cliques which are concentrated in par- 
ticular places to the extent of pretty well engrossing them. 
This is partly because the causes of material discontent and 
the sentimental traditions of anti-Republicanism run in local 
grooves, partly because the members of a thoroughly beaten and, 
in its own eyes, an oppressed minority naturally gather together to 
make up by compactness for their want of numbers, and comfort 
one another with talking of their grievances. Thus a state of 
things becomes possible such as was witnessed last week in a town 
not a hundred miles from Paris, which we shall call Bouzy-le- 
Tétu. The men of Bouzy-le-Tétu are well to do in this world’s 
goods; fame says that some of them, though they live like any 
other provincial tradesmen and farmers, are immensely rich ; and 
they are as little worried by the Government as any Frenchmen 
can be. Yet soit is that they are not happy to live under the 
Republic; and the Sous-Préfet is, as aforesaid, the only Repub- 
lican in the place. Their pia 08 is rather passive 
than active ; nor is its precise complexion likely ever to be known, 
seeing that the principal inhabitants mostly live shut up in their 
own houses, and see nothing even of one another except when they 
give their daughters in marriage and pay off the accumulated 
social dues of a couple of generations. Therefore we shall avoid 
political conjectures, which in this case would be doubly pre- 
carious, and confine ourselves to relating plain facts. 

Any stray tourist who has by chance made his way to Bouzy-le- 
Tétu will probably say of it that it is a desolate town, with many 
mills and few people in it; dull with the infinite dulness of 
French provincial towns; sad with the unfathomable sadness of a 
long white street, composed of private houses, “pale beyond 
name and number,” but guiltless of being “crowned with calm 
leaves,” or any green thing whatsoever. Such an one has seen 
the surface only of things, and knows not the fury of political 
passion, the depth of religious feeling, of which the Bouzinois are 
capable. He should have been at Bouzy-le-Tétu on the 13th 
of July, and beheld the proclamation of the Mayor, and heard 
the japes told concerning it by the inhabitants, It was indeed 
a remarkable documeut. It announced first that salvos of artillery 
would usher in the féte, then that the Sapeurs-Pompiers and the 
municipal band would execute a “retraite aux flambeaux” on the 
evening of the 13th, and lastly the Mayor hoped that in this solemn 
circumstance the inhabitants would display their liberal and 
patriotic sentiments. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the 13th, we watched for any 
manifestations of patriotic sentiment that might appear. But, beyond 
a few small boys letting off squibs, nothing unusual was to be 
seen. We had well-nigh given up all hope, whena sound of drums 
and music burst upon our ears. Suddenly the principal hotel was 
illuminated with Bengal-fire, and the municipal band appeared, 
accompanied by a few evil-looking young men singing the “ Chant 
du départ” and waving torches. At the same moment all the 
shutters in the street were closed, and the “ retraite aux flambeaux ” 
passed by, nothing daunted by its extremely cold reception. “ But 
to-morrow it will be very different,” said an enthusiastic young 
‘woman, and, on this assurance, we retired to prepare for the 
fatigue and excitement of the 14th. There are few prettier 
sights to be seen anywhere than that of the Promenade du Port 
at Bouzy-le-Tétu on a hot day. The wide avenues of trees ensure 
perfect protection from the sun, and the fresh grass and the 

leasant sound of water are deliciously suggestive of coolness, 
f you follow the stream, you come upon a thousand unexpected 
beauties, picturesque little corners with mill-wheels turning under 
their sheds, surrounded by willows; and here and there a short 
street of washhouses overhanging the stream, and reminding one 
much of some of the small canals in Vénice. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that when we weretold that “asolemn feast” would beheld 
on the Promenade du Port, we should have looked forward to it 
with pleasure, thinking that even the mildest demonstration of 
national sentiments would be pleasant to witness amidst such sur- 
roundings. In the morning the programme of the “ solemn feast ” 
‘was made known. The Sapeurs-Pompiers, to the number of eighty, 
were to assemble at the Mairie, and to march thence to the Pro- 
menade, where the Sous-Préfet was to review them; after which 
there were to be general rejoicings, and all the cafés were to remain 
open all night. Soon atter midday the town, quiet with the 

uietness of death, was disturbed by a hideous clatter. Imagine 

e dog in Hans Andersen who had eyes as large as round towers 
dragging after bim a cauldron of proportionate size, and one can 
form some notion of the monstrous nvise that made all the win- 
dows shake. This, we thought, will be a feast indeed, seeing that 


the prelude to itis so tremendous. Slowly the cause of all this 
tumult came in sight—one Sapeur-Pompier, of vast size, weari 

a plume nearly as tall as himself, and beating a drum with a f 
that was terrible to witness. There was a kind of unwholesome 
energy about the man that made him far from pleasant to look at, so 
that it was a relief to hasten down to the “ Place de la Mairie ” to 
see his comrades assemble for the review. Arrived at the ‘“Place” we 
found some twenty Sapeurs, of all sorts and sizes, armed with obso- 
lete rifles of a preposterous length, loafing about and occasionally 
darting into wine-shops. By de some fifty or sixty rank and 
file were got together, mainly owing to the exertions of the superior 
officer, a thick-set, supibleding man, with a spluttering utterance, 
All this time the crowd, about two hundred strong, amused itself by 
“chafling ” the men to its heart’s content. “ How rejoicing it is,” 
said a fat miller standing near us, “to see such fine men, barrels 
of liquor, unfathomable abysses of red wine, gourds upon legs who 
will stand any strain without bursting.” “ Mais regardez,” said 
another answering him, “ celui-la qui est ja-présent” (for they 
still say ja in these parts) ; “oh! il est plein celui-la, il est archi- 
plein.” Before we could catch a glimpse of the man who was 
“full,” a diversion was made by the arrival of the band, witha 
sand-blind old man at its head bearing the big drum on his back 
while a stalwart ruffian pounded it from behind, despite the 
remonstrances of the on-lookers, who entreated him to forbear by 
reason of the drum-bearer’s exceeding age. And now the gates of 
the Mairie swung open and the Sous-Préfet came out attended by 
the Municipal Council. A gun was fired, and all was ready for the 
start; but still the procession hung back, while scouts were sent 
out as if in quest of some missing object. At last they returned 
bearing with them an old Pompier, who had completely fuddled 
himself with much drinking, and whose advent was greeted by 
ironical cheers. ‘“ Enfin!” said the commanding oflicer, and the 
procession moved off. 

On the Promenade du Port the review began. It consisted in 
the Sous-Préfet walking slowly round the Sapeurs and then 
making a halt in the midst of them. “ Silence!” cried two 
gendarmes who were in attendance, and the Sous-Préfet tried to 
look majestic. He, too, like the drum-bearer, was very old, and 
he was going to deliver his “discours.” ‘ Mes braves Sapeurs- 
Pompiers,” he began in quavering tones, “I am going to talk to 
you about the Bastille.” And in the midst of the most profound 
indifference he began a speech which was a miracle of grotesque 
dulness, At its conclusion one of his hearers cried “ Vive la 
République!” but his immediate neighbours stamped on his toes till 
he screamed with pain. And now occurred a most painful incident. 
To cover the general apathy, the bandmaster ordered the drum to 
beat, whereupon the chief drummer struck, utterly refusing to go 
on unless he were paid extra for it. “Ce n'est pas dans le pro- 
gramme,” shouted the drummer. The bandmaster raged, and the 
gendarmes were summoned to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
In the midst of the disturbance the crowd moved off in another 
direction, and we followed to see if haply the “ feast” might be 
more joyously celebrated elsewhere. Mounting the main street we 
came upon four posts, bearing the legend “ Place de la Bastille”; 
in the middle of the street was a dingy erection like the funnel of 
a steamer, surmounted by a gilded cardboard man with wings, 
bearing a torch in one hand and a chain in the other. Further 
on were more posts with inscriptions, “Place de la République,” 
and a bust surrounded with flower-pots. Here came the Pom- 
piers to present arms amidst a great beating of drums, and then 
they plunged into the nearest auberge, and no sound was heard 
save the chinking of glasses. Nothing now remained to be done 
till nightfall, when the town was to be illuminated. All the 
private houses remained shut up, although the inhabitants were 
within, and what little display there was was due to the shop- 
keepers and aubergistes. Being told that at nine o'clock there 
would be a “ceremony” on the “Place de la Bastille,” we 
went to look upon it. A few gaping women and children stood 
about, while a man hung lanterns on the hands and the tips of 
the wings of the gilded man; and a priest looked on with a 
sardonic smile. At ten o'clock the customary stillness fell upon 
the town, and, in spite of the Mayor's permission, some of the 
cafés began to close. “ Voyez-vous,” said a man in the street 
to his companion, “dans ce pays on n’aime pas beaucoup la Ré- 
publique.” And indeed it seemed like it. 


DR. TANNER’S FAST. 


rT RERE is nothing original in the sickening exhibition of a 
fasting man which is offered to an intelligent public in New 
York. This form of advertisement, and this attempt to gain 
notoriety by going without food, has long heen practised by Welsh 
and other “fasting girls.” Dr. Tanner has taken it into his 
head to starve in public for forty days, and the “ irregular,” 
“eclectic,” “homoeopathic” physicians and other queer people 
have encouraged the experiment. The American papers are 
full of the aflair, but they seem to give no account of the 
Doctor's motives. Does he wish to illustrate the force of the 
will? An interesting baronet in one of Mr. Bret Harte’s burlesques 
is said to have no lungs, and to go on breathing merely by the 
exertion of his will. Perhaps Dr. Tanner has some theory of 
this sort, in addition to such more obvious motives as we have 
already indicated. In any case, the “ experiment” he is making 
seems absolutely without value for the purposes of science. 
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“Eclectic” and “ irregular” physicians watched him during 
the first ten or twelve days of his task, and “ eclectic” 
ysicians seem inclined to welcome, and even to aid and abet, 
any performance which appears to be contrary to the ascertained 
laws of nature. They would like to demonstrate that the world is 
uare and flat, that the moon is made of green cheese, or any 
other absurdity that might seem to invalidate regular science, and 
so to make room for their own irregular pretensions. This is the 
theory, at least, of a “regular” physician, a Dr. Hammond, who 
has been “interviewed ” by an enterprising reporter. Said Dr. 
Hammond, “ the conditions of the fast are not such as to guard 
effectively against deception. The gentlemen who are watching 
are all anxious that the patient should succeed, and are preju- 
diced in his favour.” “You don’t mean to suggest,” said the 
reporter, “‘ that those watching him would assist him in any way 
iene in accomplishing his task.” “ Well,” said Dr. Hammond, 
“T take it this way. The physicians watching him regularly are 
eclectics or homceopaths, and if to the world Dr. Tanner accom- 
plished his feat, it would be such a triumph for them against the 
regular school that the temptation to assist would be so great that 
many an honest man would be tempted to give him some assist- 
ance. I also assert that the present conditions are such as to make 
the experiment of no scientific value whatever.” We entirely 
with Dr, Hammond’s theory of eclectic honesty. In the 
course of the first fortnight of starvation a Dr. Bradley declared 
that he saw one Johnson hand something surreptitiously to Tanner. 
There was a row, the lie was given, Bradley and Johnson wanted 
to fight with their fists. Aflidavits were made in every direction, 
but the affair was inconclusive, and the fasting and watching went 
on as before. 

The “ experiment ” is conducted with circumstances of ridiculous 
vulgarity. We confess that we have scarcely the heart to laugh 
at the absurd details. A man is either practising a coarse impos- 
ture in the midst of a crowd of silly busybodies, or he is being 
permitted to commit public suicide amidst the gabble of competi- 
tive quacks. “Suppose the man suddenly collapses,” said a re- 
porter to one of the “doctors”; “will there be any chance of 
saving his life?” “ We don’t intend to let him commit suicide 
under our eyes,” was the answer, as if a throng of rival nostrum- 
mongers could possibly agree to take any steps that would save the 
wretched Tanner. ‘ Of course if we can’t get the proper remedies 
down his throat he will die,” said the physician; “ but in that 
event I hardly think that his watchers can be held responsible.” 
Perhaps they cannot, and probably they have no conscientious 
scruples about aiding and abetting self-murder, as long as the law 
does not touch them. The popular interest in this affair is of the 
same morbid sort as that which fills the Agricultural Hall with a 
crowd eager to watch the agonies of men who have been 
walking night and day for a week. The pain, the fever, the 
“pluck” of the victims are found pleasant to watch, especially in 
the absence of the not more degrading sports of the Rowan circus. 
Whether Dr. Tanner lives or dies, we may expect fasting matches 
to become popular. Men will fast against time, like Dr. Tanner, 
or against each other. There will te umpires, referees, bets, and 
stakes, Indeed, the Dr. Hammond already spoken of has been 
hinting at the terms of a new match—Dr. Tanner to fast for thirty 
days, watched by regular physicians—stakes, 1,coo dollars, 

Tbe conditions under which Dr. Tanner fasts at present are 
sufficiently comfortable, except for the crowd of silly or semi- 
intoxicated people who thrust themselves into his presence. As 
gate-money is only twenty-five cents, the poorest sportsman can 
come and study the symptoms of starvation. ‘ Clarendon Iall is 
particularly well arranged for an affair of this kind,” says the 
reporter, as ‘if voluntary starvation were the most ordinary allair 
in the world. The room is lofty; there are plenty of open 
windows and “ innumerable doors,” so that Clarendon Hall is, in 
mure ways than one, suited to an affair like Dr. Tanner's. ‘The 
Doctor lis on a little bed, which was sent him by an enterprising 
upholsterer. “Give this mana good notice,” the Doctor cried to the 
reporter, when the bed was sent in. He had a kindly feeling for 
a brother in the art of advertisement. The Doctor's bed is set 
within an enclosure of about forty feet square. When his pulse 
is examined he is called to the railing, and stands there till the 
examination is over. His bed is searched every morning, and so 
are the newspapers, of which he receives many. About the tenth 
night of his fast his face was very ghastly, and he staggered in his 
walk, while his pulse could not be detected at the wrist. “ Wouldn't 
you go for bes beef-steak if you saw one ? ” astranger consider- 
ately inquired. “No,” said the Doctor; “ the first thing I'll go 
for when I’m through with this fasting will be for a bully good 
old water-melon.” ‘Some of the papers say you'll be going for 
= cotlin soon.” “ Let them say what they like,’ replied the 

tor; “I am getting along splendidly.” This burst of spirits 
seemed to tire the Doctor. 

The Doctor's principal pleasures are driviog—for we presume 
the papers mean driviug when they say “ ridiug ”—and listening 
to music. He drinks a good deal of water, and he has wet towels 
put on his head, like the pale student of fiction. We do not 
gather that he smokes. Sometimes he runs upstairs, but these 
“exhibition spurts” tire him a good deal. He grows very irri- 
table as time goes on; nor is this surprising, for most persons are 
irritable when kept waiting for dinner twenty minutes, not to 
speak of forty days. ‘Ihe public are gratified by the indubitable 
signs that he is “ suffering intensely from the unnatural strain 
to which he has subjected himself in the interests of science.” 


to do with the matter, and that bull-fights and bear-baiting 
have quite as much right to claim the protection of science. 
One might well parody a famous saying and exclaim, “Oh 
science, what things are done in thy name!” The ninety 
eats and thirty dogs lately roasted alive in the holy cause of 
physiology are victims enough, and science can disclaim the human 
sacrifice which, if deception is out of the question, is being offered 
up in Clarendon Hall. About a week ago the poor wretch who 
is exhibiting himself had “ passed through a woful change in ap- 
pearance. [lis eyes are sunk deep in their sockets, and added to 
their sleepy depression is a bright glitter, which is terrible to look 
at. The man is not delirious, and no symptoms of insanity have 
yet been noticed by the physicians, but a timid person would 
scarcely care to be shut up with that glittering eye for company.” 
Nearly a fortnight has passed since these words were written, 
and “ regular” physicians only gave Dr. Tanner two or three 
days to live. The latest telegrams which we have seen reported 
him to be still alive, and it is horrible to think of the self- 
imposed tortures which he must have endured in the interval. 
Ten days ago he was “ obviously near his death.” After he began 
drinking water freely his health improved, till the depressingly 
damp and hot weather began. Such weather makes people feel 
exhausted who do their best not to starve themselves, and it pro- 
duced the same effect on Dr. Tanner. He has still a fortnight 
between himself and the “ bully water-melon” of his desires. As 
he has already lived after he ought to be dead, there seems no 
particular reason why he should die. Indeed, as he has got into 
the habit of living without food, he need not revert at all to the 
ordinary conditions of humanity. Though it is impossible to 
speak with certainty about his physiological condition, his psycho- 
logical state must be interesting. If he is a common fanatic, with 
a dash of religious madness, he probably started in as good faith ag 
is possible to a fanatic. Perhaps he half believed in the possibility 
of a miracle, and a little in some theory of the self-supporting 
power of the will. He may have been dimly conscious of an idea 
that collusion was not out of the chapter ofaccidents. If he knew 
anything of the history of similar “experiments,” he would have 
been aware that science could derive little more real information 
from his case than from that of Louise Lateau. If he survives, he 
may, not improbably, found one of the odd ascetic sects which are 
common in America and in Russia, Or he has a profession open 
to him in Hindostan, if he likes to run counter to British law. 
He may “ fast on” recalcitrant debtors; that is, sit starving at their 
doors till they pay what they owe, lest he should die, and his 
death be on their heads. We would willingly pay a small bill, 
even for the second time, if Dr. Tanner would only eat his 
water-melon. If this feeling were general, the tender-hearted 
citizens of New York would subscribe large sums to induce the 
Doctor to make a “square meal.” But the citizens have not 
thought of interfering in this manner with his task. Whether he 
succeeds or fails, he is sure to have imitators, so crazy is the 
modern hunger and thirst for notoriety. Perhaps it may be found 
necessary to pass a law which will check the suicidal mania which 
first showed itself in long-distance walking races, and which has 
now assumed an even more repulsive aspect. To lynch a few 
irregular and eclectic physicians would be illegal, but natural, 


METROPOLITAN BANK DIVIDENDS. 


yw but one important exception, the London joint-stock 
banks and discount Companies have now declared their 
dividends for the past half-year, and have also published their 
reports; most of them lixewise have held their general meetings. 
We can therefore compare the results of their working during the 
six months with the results of the corresponding period of last 
year, and thus apply a crucial test to the statements made respect- 
ing the improvement in trade. We say a crucial test, because the 
peculiarity of banking business, and likewise of that done by dis- 
count houses, is that its profits are made, partly, no doubt, by 
judicious investment, but chiefly by supplying others with the fun 

y which they carry on their operations. Banks and discount houses, 
therefore, prosper on the general prosperity of the community. 
There are times, it is true, when the value of money is very high 
and the community can hardly be said to be prosperous, but 
when banks do very well. But these are exceptional times, very 
different from the past half-year; and, notwithstanding them, 
our proposition is true as a general statement. It is especi- 
ally true of half-years like that just ended, when the 
value of money was not high. Although the official minimum 
rate of discount of the Bank of England was uniformly 3 per cent., 
save for the last fortnight of the 2 tng the open market rate 
was almost always much lower, and was often, indeed, below 2 
per cent. During the six months, therefore, the value of money 
was low, quite as low perhaps on an average as during the six 
months with which our comparison is made. For if the o 
market rate was lower towards the end of the first half of 1879, it 
was much higher in the beginning. Consequently, if the banks 
and discount houses, taken as a body, did better in the past half- 
year, it must have been because they were able to employ their 
disposable funds more continuously, and suffered less loss from bad 
debts. Let us see, then, what has been the result of the past six 
months’ working ; and first let us examine the dividends declared. 
We find that of nine banks seven have declared the same dividend 


We have already expressed our belief that science has nothing | as twelve months ago, and two have declared better dividends. 
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Of these two, the greatest of all—the London und Westminster— 
has divided its profits at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
against 14 per cent. per annum twelve months ago, being an in- 
crease of 2 per cent. per annum. Of the second, the Union of 
London, also one of the greatest, the dividend is now at the 
tate of 15 per cent. per annum against 12} per cent. at this 
time last year, showing an increase of 2} per cent. per annum. 
The Joint-Stock Bank's dividend is unchanged, and that of the 
London and County is not yet declared as we write. Of the 
three great London joint-stock banks which have already declared 
dividends, that is, two have been able to divide 2 per cent. or 
more over the rate of twelve months ago. The smaller banks de- 
clare the same rate. Of the three discount Companies two, the 
National Discount and the United Discount, have each increased 
their rate of dividend by 1 per cent.; the third has made no 
change. Thus, of the twelve Companies four have increased their 
rate of dividend, and not one has diminished it. We find from 
the reports, moreover, that of the banks which have not increased 
their dividends, the Alliance, the Imperial, the Central, and the 
South-Western augmented their profits by an aggregate sum of 
15,405/., while the decrease in the case of the London Joint-Stock 
and the Consolidated aggregated only 487/. ; so that the additional 
earnings of these six banks, which did not increase their divi- 
dends, were just 15,000/. It follows that the six months just ended 
were very much more profitable to bankers as compared with the 
first half of 1879, than would appear from the mere increase in 
certain of the dividends post Taken as a body, the joint- 
stock banks and the discount Companies all did better, and what 
is true of them is no doubt true also of the private banks and the 
private bill-brokers. 

We have stated above why this wasso. In the first half of 
1879 the shock of the Glasgow failure was still recent, and credit 
in consequence was paralysed. Bankers did not know whom they 
might trust. There were rumours afloat that this house and that 
had received a blow from which it could not recover; and even 
when these rumours were doubted, they had their effect in making 
bankers cautious. Nor was it mere suspicion and alarm alone 
which produced this state of distrust. All the great industries of 
the country were in collapse. The iron, coal, and cotton trades, 
for instance, had been prostrate for years. Prices had fallen to a 
lower level than had previously been experienced in the present 
generation ; wages were cut down until all the rise of the previous 
good times disappeared; and still stocks accumulated and works 
were stopped. It was naturally argued by bankers that this could 
not go on for ever; that, though failures had been singularly few, 
losses must have been ruinously heavy, and consequently that 
some day a general crash must come. But all this discredit was 
dispelled in the autumn. The United States began buying iron 
on an immense scale, and properties which a few months before 
had been unsaleable and unworkable became highly valuable. 
Prices were doubled in a short time, the accumulated stocks of 
years were shipped across the Atlantic, mines were reopened, 
furnaces were blown in, mills were set going. Of course, additional 
accommodation was required from the banks to enable all this 
to be done, and it was readily given when the security offered was 
thus so much increased in value. Simultaneously with this genuine 
improvement of business due to foreign buying there instantly 
set in an access of speculation. That was inevitable. The im- 
provement in trade brought in its train increased traffic for the 
railways, which meant better dividends, and consequently enhanced 
value. So, again, the demand for accommodation from the banks 
signified larger profits for them and an improved position. All 
this was clearly perceived by the acuter speculators, and led to the 
movement which was witnessed. But the outburst of speculation 
in its turn increased the business of the banks, inasmuch as 
speculators generally carry on their operations only by means of 
bankers’ advances. Thus the cause why the banks have been able 
to earn larger profits in the past half-year than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1879 is that credit is better now than it was then, 
and consequently that bankers have been able to employ their re- 
sources more freely. The value of money, nevertheless, was very 
low during the six months. But the increased turnover of course 
swelled profits, while fewer bad debts diminished losses. 

It would be out of place here to analyse the balance-sheets of the 
several banks, with the view of testing the correctness of the 
statements just made, nor would itindeed be worth while to do so. 
The balance-sheets are made up on the last day of the half-year, 
and they show therefore only the state of the banks’ accounts on 
that particular day. But it is notoriously the practice of the 
joint-stock banks to accumulate an exceptionally large amount of 
cash in their own hands, at the Bank of England, and at call, at 
‘the close of the half-year, so as to give the impression that their 
accounts are more “ liquid” than they really are—that is to say, 
that they hold a larger cash reserve. For this reason the 
balance-sheets are misleading, if we regard them as samples of the 
run of business during the six months. Naturally it is the bills 
and advances which are decreased when cash is accumulated. The 
permanent investments in Consols, Indian Stock, Railway Deben- 
tures, and the like, would not be disturbed, unless it had been 
decided for other reasons to sell out of certain securities. But the 
advances would be called in with full assurance that the money 
could be lent out again with ease on equally favourable terms. So, 
likewise, bills would be allowed to run off, and except for cus- 
tomers, difficulties would be made about discounting afresh. In 
the balance-sheets, therefore, the permanent investments bear 
generally an exceptionally huge proportion to the discounts and 


advances. But, if we compare one balance-sheet with another, 
it may be thought that we may fairly assume that the 
accumulation of cash has been effected in the same way 
on the occasion of the making up of each. This does not 
appear to be so, however, as may be seen if we examine 
the balance-sheets for June of this year and June of last year 
in the case both of the London Joint-Stock and the Union 
of London—banks so similarly circumstanced that one refuses to 
limit liability because the other does. The Union has increased 
its dividend 2} per cent.; yet it has decreased its discounts 
1,377,000/., and its advances 69,000/. ; while it has increased its 
permanent investments 389,000/., and its cash 1,131,000/, It ig 
quite clear that it did not increase its dividend by augmenting the 
cash in hand and at call. The Joint-Stock, on the other hand, 
has earned only the same dividend as twelve months ago; yet it 
also has increased its cash in hand, and likewise its discounts, 
loans, other securities, and money at call, which it lumps all 
together. It seems clearly to follow that the practice in the two 
years has not been the same. But the explanation we have given 
above of the superior profitableness of the past half-year is con- 
firmed by the speech of the Chairman of the London and West- 
minster Bank at the meeting on Wednesday. 

Before concluding, we must express regret that the discus- 
sion of the past two years has borne so little fruit in the 
way of improving the form of balance-sheet in several im- 
portant instances. Incidentally, we kave just now referred to 
the fact that the London Joint-Stock, one of the five principal 
Metropolitan banks, lumps together its bills discounted, loans, 
other securities, and money at call; and the London and West- 
minster is nearly, though not quite, as bad. It enters as a 
separate item the money at call and short notice, distinguishing 
also separately the cash in hand and in the Bank of England. This 
is as it should be, and sets an example which, it is to be wished, 
the London Joint-Stock would follow. But the London and 
Westminster, on the other hand, confounds the discounts, loans, 
and other securities. It is quite evident that an entry such 
as this conveys no information to the shareholders and cus- 
tomers of the bank, which the balance-sheet is supposed to 
be intended to do. What are other securities distinct from 
bills discounted and loans, and distinct likewise from the 
securities of the Imperial Government, India, and the United 
States, and from liabilities of customers for acceptances and 
for endorsement, all which are entered separately? If the 
phrase is tautological, why is it maintained? If it represents 
anything valuable, why is it not explained? Again, how much 
of the 12 millions and odd is invested in these other securities, 
how much is advanced as loans, and how much is employed in 
discounting bills? When so many questions—and they might be 
multiplied—are suggested by an entry and left unanswered, it is 
quite clear that the entry is worse than useless. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s Bill for the limitation of liability, as originally introduced, 
contained a form of balance-sheet which would have imposed upon 
bankers the obligation to give detailed information on these 
points; but unfortunately the balance-sheet was dropped for tHe 
sake of hurrying the Bill through. Yet we had hoped that 
bankers would see the advisability of giving the information de- 
manded. It is to be regretted that so great an institution as the 
London and Westminster, which has been enlightened enough to 
take advantage of the Act for limiting liability, should encourage 
by its example a bad practice, which it has no motive but the force 
of routine for keeping up. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


<r most captious of critics must at least confess that Signor 
Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele isa decided success, Like many 
other works of art condemned at first, it has in due time proved itself 
a production of the highest qualities, and Mr. Mapleson may justly 
congratulate himself upon having added another great opera to his 
répertoire. To us it is not at all surprising that such a work should 
have been at first uninteresting and misunderstood. That a 
hitherto almost unknown composer and, as Signor Boito has shawn 
himself, a poet should begin his career by writingan opera on 
so well worn a subject as Goethe's Faust, to say nothing of his 
entering the lists with so famous a man as M. Gounod, was a bold 
stoke indeed. At first sight it would seem rash, not to say im- 
pertinent, in the eyes of the majority of the public to attempt,to 
give a new rendering of the subject which had been already so 
ably treated. The comparison between Boito’s Mejistofele and 
Gounod’s Faust was inevitable; and besides it was first produced 
in Milan, where so great a departure as this opera is from 
the acknowledged tradition of Italian operas was sure to meet 
with censure. After the success of Lohengrin at Bologna, how- 
ever, Mefistofele was hailed as a proof that Italy also had broken 
the bonds of conventionalism, and could produce a genius worthy 
of the nation. We donot intend by this to compare Signor Boito’s 
work to that of Herr Wagner, for in no single important particular 
can it be said that there is any likeness. Undoubtedly 
it is the fashion to attribute any originality of treatment in a 
musical work of the present day to the influence of Herr 
Wagner, and indeed “ Wagner influence” has become one of 
those cant terms which are convenient to hide a want of know- 
ledge or appreciation. To say that Signor Boito is un- 
acquainted with Herr Wagner's method would be to accuse 
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him of ‘strange ignorance; but, at the same time, to say that he 
is in any great degree influenced by Wagner's example is equally 
ngenerous. There is one point in which the two composers are 
at one, and that is that, both being poets, they write their own 
libretti, and consequently the music is wedded to the words. In 
this Signor Boito has shown how true the German maestro’s so- 
¢alled theory has proved in practice. At the first hearing we were 
struck with the originality and artistic power of the new opera, 
afd a second has confirmed us in our opinion that it deserves to 
take its place in the front rank, and we feel sure now that we are 
not singular in this opinion. The most thoughtful portion of the 
work, and to our mind the most original, suffered from two causes, 
one avoidable, the other perhaps not so. We mean the Prologue 
in Heaven. In the first place, the chorus was hopelessly incapable 
of singing the music, and in the second the arrangement had 
necessarily to be altered. The consequence was that one of the 
most poetical partsof the opera, both as regards words and music, 
became at times almost tedious. The Kermesse scene which followed 
istruertonature than the now celebrated one in Gounod’s Faust, as 
faras the musicis concerned. There is a roughness about the choruses 
much more indicative of German life than anything found in 
those of M. Gounod, and the whole of the music at Faust’s ap- 
pearance is effective and impressive. The study scene in the opera 
comes where it should—namely, after Faust has met Melistofele, 
the grey friar, whose entrance is in the real spirit of Goethe's great 
poem. Tad this opera been produced at Covent Garden instead 
of Her Majesty’s, we should doubtless have been treated to as 
outrageous a pantomimic effect when Mefistofele takes Faust off 
upon his mantle, as is employed in the first act of Gounod’s Faust 
at Covent Garden when the study disappears ; and Mr. Mapleson 
may be congratulated on having withstood the temptation to which 
Signor Tagliafico has for many seasons so unwisely succumbed. 
+ Mefistofele’s song in this scene, with the daring and etlective 
refrain of a whistle to which we have ona former occasion referred, 
is highly to be praised, and Signor Nannetti sings it with great 
effect. The garden scene is in some ways a new reading. 
Signor Boito’s Margaret is far more sprightly than even Goethe's, 
‘perhaps a pardonable change when the subject is weated from an 
Italian point of view. The whole of the music of this scene is 
evidently written with e view of leading up to the beautiful quartet 
with which it closes. Out of the simplest material Signor Boito 
has constructed one of the most strikingly dramatic portions of 
the opera, and has compressed into a few bars that which would 
have taken many another artist whole pages to express. Faust’s 
‘passionate longing, Margaret’s half-unwilling assent, and Mefis- 
tofele’s and Marta’s mock love-making, are all combined in this 
quartet. 
‘tofele’s weird “ Ballata del Mondo,” and the unearthly chorus 
in which the devils worship their master, is at once masterly and 
original, and the “ fuga infernale” is indeed rightly so named. 
Margaret’s soliloquy in the prison is somewhat too Italian in 
feeling as far as the music is concerned, a point which Mme. 
‘Nilsson, with commendable modesty, did her best to conceal. A 
not very original piece of fioritura sung by one who is about to 
die is not in the best taste, and we were grateful to the prima 
donna who completely ignored it. Were it not for the music, the 
second part might well be dispensed with; but the delicate duet 
between Helena and Pantalis, and the graceful ballet music, make 
es for all other faults, and the strongly contrasted passages of the 
pilogue bring the opera to a natural close. 

We should have hardly thought it possible for Mme. Nilsson to 
‘have created a second Margaret ; but so it is, and this great artist 
has won fresh laurels in her impersonation of the character. Her 
acting in the quartet in the garden scene is as unequalled as 
it is effective, and her distress in the prison is heart-breaking. 
To the admirable acting and singing of those who took part in the 
‘opera is doubtless due to a great extent the success which Signor 
Boito has achieved with his opera, and we have seldom seen better 
scenic effects than those produced at Her Majesty’s. The weak 
part of the performance was due to the chorus, which might be 
reorganized with great benefit to all concerned. Signor Nannetti’s 
Mefistofele was, as before, admirable; Signor Campanini dis- 
tinguished himself as Faust; and Mme. Trebelli sustained what 
in other hands might seem the minor parts of Marta and Pantalis 
as no other singer could sustain them. Signor Arditi conducted. 

‘Last Saturday the season at the Royal Italian Opera came to an 
end, and this evening that at Her Majesty’s closes. If we look 
back on the doings of the past season we shall not, we fear, find 
much matter for rejoicing. At Covent Garden the novelties, if such 
they can be called, consisted in the revival of Mignon, and the pre- 
sentation of two operettas which were expanded to suit the exigen- 
eies of the Royal Italian Opera stage, and which of course lost pro- 
portionately in refinement and interest. Why the Pré aur Clercs 
and Estella should find a place in the répertoire of Covent Garden, 
whilst such works as Der Freischiitz and L’Etotle du Nord are passed 
over, we are at a loss to understand. The only explanation that 
occurs to us is that perhaps the “ stars” were not forthcoming for 
their performance, but the consequence is not the less disappoint- 
ing to the opera-going public. We have learned two lessons this 
season with regard to Covent Garden, the first with reference to 
the “star” system, the second concerning novelties. That the 
“ star” system is a complete failure as far as art is concerned we 
chad almost hoped was an acknowledged fact ; but, to our astonish- 
ment, it has been most rigidly adhered to this season at Covent 
Garden, with a fatuous earnestness. Mme. Albani, who bore 
the brunt of the earlier part of the season, was succeeded by Mme. 
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Patti, with in each case no better support than could be given 
by Signori Gayarré and Nicolini, It is true M. Lassalle and 
Mme. Sembrich were both allowed to “star” for a short time, 
but the former singer appeared only once or twice, and the 
latter sang the most uninteresting of parts, Whether this 
system is productive of good results to the management we 
are not anxious to inquire, but that it is most deleterious from 
an artistic point of view only makes itself more and more ap- 
parent to us. With regard to the second point, it is very clear 
that second-rate operas, which may even have achieved success 
on smaller stages, cannot be produced with a happy result at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and we sincerely trust that in future seasons 
we shall not be treated to any more such works as Estella and 
Pré aux Clercs. The great event this season at Covent Garden 
has been the adyent of Mme. Sembrich, who, to a voice of 
marvellous flexibility and range, adds a considerable know- 
ledge of acting, and we hope next year to see her in parts more 
worthy of her remarkable powers. This isolated instance, how- 
ever, can hardly be said to constitute a successful season, and 
we are sorry not to be able to record any other events. At 
Her Majesty’s, when the season had gone on for some time with 
nothing remarkable to speak of in the way of novelties, we 
were treated to Lohengrin, under the conductorship of Herr 
Richter, a fact which of itself would have marked the season 
of 1880 as not altogether uneventful. The novelties at this 
theatre consisted of the revival of the unfortunate Forza del 
Destino and the production of Mefistofele—the first a failure, and 
the last, as we have said before, a genuine success—and there is 
little doubt that the latter opera will become as popular 
as Faust and Carmen, the production of both of which 
is due to the enterprise of Mr. Mapleson. Mme. Eleonora 
Robinson's début in Fidelio at this theatre proved a success, 
and we hope we shall see her again next season; whi 
that of Mme. Marie Louise Swift, although suffering from the 
choice of the opera in which she appeared—namely, the Forza 
del Destino—was in its way as successful as it could be. Mmes. 
Nilsson, Trebelli, and Gerster have sung this year to the satis- 
faction of the most fastidious; and Messrs, Candidus, Maas, and 
Ravelli have also been added to the staff; and Signor Nannetti 
has shown himself an artist of power by his creation of Mefistofele. 
We hope that the success of Mefistofele may encourage the 
management at the two operas to give the public a chance of 
hearing some of those operas which, while achieving success on 
the Continent, have as yet to be heard in London; and that the 
time is not far distant when another opera of Herr Wagner's, 
or the Nerone of Herr Rubinstein, may take an important 
place in their répertoires. At both houses this season the 
choruses have been almost disgraceful ; and that of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre went far to mar the otherwise perfect performance 
of Lohengrin under Herr Richter, which will be long remem- 
bered by those who were fortunate enough to hear it; whilst, as we 
have already said, the early part of Mefistofele was nearly ruined 
through the chorus’s inefficiency. Whether this is from want of 
practice, or absolute incapability (we think a little of both), we 
would strongly recommend a more careful selection in this depart- 
ment, and venture to prophesy a proportionate success. 


REVIEWS. 


WARD'S SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS.* 


S? far as this work has gone, it seems likely to accomplish with 
deserved credit the aim put forward by the editor, that of 
being “an anthology which may adequately represent the vast and 
varied field of English poetry.” ‘he difficulty of making such a 
selection on perfectly consistent principles is illustrated by what 
is said in the very next page of the Preface. “ We have not in- 
cluded the writings of living poets, nor the drama, properly so 
called. Had we admitted the drama, we should have been com- 
pelled to double our space.” This is true, and, ina world where books 
are made to be sold and bought, not easily answerable. But one 
result is that. it goes hard with the dramatists whose whole 
strength has been put into dramatic work. We actually have here 
a catalogue of Shakspeare’s contemporaries in which there is no 
sign of Webster; and this, indeed, for no cause of downright 
necessity. Certainly Webster's minor poems do not offer much, if 
anything, that would show him to advantage. But surely the 
dirge from Vittoria Corombona might have found a place, were it 
but for the sake of Lamb's words concerning it. This leads us to 
another remark of wider bearing. If perfect consistency and sym- 
metry of plan are not attainable in an anthology like this, it may 
be worth while to consider whether space cannot be gained b 
sacrificing a little more. We suppose that the sort of w 
intended to be made better known by these selections is 
twofold. First, there are the smaller gems of the great 
masters, which in their collected works are overshadowed, 
and apt to be neglected even if the collected works 
are read. Such are Shakspeare’s sonnets and Ben Jonson's 


* The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introductions by various 
Writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited b 
Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A.,&c. Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne. Vol. 
Ben Jonson to Dryden. London: illan & Co. 1880. 
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epigrams. Then there are the poems of lesser men altogether, 
from which the selections will be, as the editor says, either 
specimens of the average work of men famous in their day, given 
as a matter of historical interest, “to explain why they were 
famous,” or the occasional felicities of others “‘ who wrote a few 
beautiful poems as it were by accident.” And it seems to us that 
the second class, though less important in themselves, are in @ 
book of selections relatively more important than the first. For 
these represent a of English literature which readers who 
do not make a special study of English poetry cannot expect or be 
expected to know otherwise than by selections; whereas people 
who have Shakspeare and Milton in their hands, as every one has 
who reads at all, have merely their own laziness to blame if they 
do not know the Sonnets or Comus. Nevertheless this sort of 
laziness is rife even among men and women who pass for well 
read ; and it may always be said in defence or mitigation of the 
wrong done to the great masters by pieces torn from their context 
that the sight of them stirs up fa ing memories, sharpens anew 
the taste that has become dulled, and sends the reader, suddenly 
made conscious of the wealth he omits to use, to take his pleasure 
in the book at large. Still it seems hard on the poor minor poets to 
be ever crowded and eclipsed by their betters, who after all have 
little to gain by it. We may talk of representing the greater poets, 
but in many cases the thing is not possible. Chaucer is not repre- 
sented by scraps and cuttings from three or four of the Canterbury 
Tales, though the cuttings cover among them a good deal of room. 
Or, to take a very different case, Milton can perhaps be fairly re- 
presented by a selection. But for that very reason the selection is 
almost superfluous. Why must Lycidas be printed again and 
again, when it is barely credible that any one into whose hands the 
book may come will not know Lycidas already? Not that Lycidas 
can be printed or read too often; indeed the omission of it in such 
a collection as the Golden Treasury, meant to be a companion and 
friend, would be a fault beyond forgiveness. But Mr. Ward's 
book, even any one volume of it, is too large fora companion. It 
is a book of instruction and reference, not a store of delight to be 
taken when other books are left behind. On the whole, it seems 
to us that the thing really wanted was a good and scholarly selec- 
tion, not so much of English poetry in general, as of the minor 
English poets, including, if it were thought fit, minor and less 
known work of the great poets; something that should do for 
English literature in a larger, more thorough, and more critical way 
what the old Eton Poete Greci did fur Greek. This is not exactly 
what Mr. Ward has given us. At the same time his performance 
does come so near to this, though aiming at something else besides, 
boy it would be no better than churlish pedantry not to be thank- 
ul for it. 

Moreover there is a deep reason, if we listen to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s argument in his ingenious Introduction, for the plan of a 
poetical collection here adopted. “The best poetry is what we 
want ”; and here we are to get the best poetry, and other besides, 
that by seeing them together we may know how much better is 
the best than the next best, and may thenceforth surely discern 
the really best kind of work, the true classics, by a kind of prac- 
tised intuition. Mr. Arnold warns us, justly and not without 
need, against confounding historical with absolute judgments in 
literature ; and he advises us to use the best expressions of the 
great masters as “an infallible touchstone for detecting the presence 
or absence of high poetic quality, and also the degree of this 
quality, in all other poetry which we may place beside them.” He 
illustrates his meaning by _—— lines—as well chosen, certainly, 
as they could be—from Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton. 
But is not Mr. Arnold a little too curious in this matter? nay, 
does he not even tremble on the verge of the deadly heresy of 
po short cuts to critical certainty? These lines are to 

r. Arnold, or to any one who has studied the authors, compact 
symbols and memorials of their power. How can we tell what an 
“ incomparable line and a half of Dante” would seem like to one 
who had never read the canto? or Hamlet’s last words to 
Horatio to one who had never read the play, and did not know 
what it was about? Again, if we are to pick and choose lines, it 
would not be hard to set awkward puzzles for disciples confident in 
Mr. Arnold’s touchstone. Take these two :— 

Enough of light is this for one life’s span, 

‘That ail menu born are mortal, but not man. 
Have these, or have they not, the high 
poetic truth and seriousness, which we are bidden by Mr. Arnold to 
seek? If the disciple denied it, we should, for our part, dis- 
agree with him. If he admitted it, we should reveal the passage 
in its context. It is the work of a living poet to whom we doubt 
if, taking his work all round, Mr. Arnold would readily allow “ the 
possession of the very highest poetical quality.” Mr. Arnold is 
privileged to play with epigrams and happy phrases till he almost 
makes us believe that his critical method is quite simple and 
obvious. But any confiding young person who thought to make 
himself a critic like Mr. Arnold by merely swallowing Mr. 
Arnold's touchstones would assuredly find himself mistaken. 

We come now to the poems themselves, and in a general way 
there is little else to be said than that the right authors have been 
chosen to select from, the right kind of selections made, and the 
right kind of introduction and information provided to make the 
use of them profitable. The various editors naturally do not always 

. Thus Mr. Churton Collins writes of Wyatt and Surrey as 
having “ purified our language from the Gallicisms of Chaucer 
and his followers,” notwithstanding that,in the introduction to 


etic quality, the high: 


Chaucer himself, Mr. Ward has pointed out that the supposed 
Gallicism of Chaucer is a chimera. There are also traces now and 
then, as might be expected, of the over-pitched “ historic 
estimate” of minor writers which has been the subject of 
Mr. Arnold’s warning. We can hardly think that the speci- 
mens of the Scottish fabulist Henryson come up to the mark 
of the praise awarded him by his editor, Mr. Henley, or that 
Lodge quite justifies all that Mr. Gosse has to say of him. As 
a rule, however, the special introductions to the poets are good 
and discreet critical work, We may also call attention to 
Mr. A. Lang's introduction to the selection of ballads (where 
he laments the dulness and meanness of English ballad lite- 
rature) and to Chapman, in whom he points out a certain 
Alexandrian quality of the artificial Elizabethan poetry. The 
modernized spelling of everything from the Renaissance down- 
wards is a point on which sticklers for historical exactness may 
perhaps take offence ; but on the whole we think Mr. Ward has 
used a sound discretion. There is really no middle course between 
the modern spelling and an exact reproduction of the original 
editions ; and the chaos of English sixteenth-century spelling is 
more than the general public are yet prepared to encounter, 
Ancestors who could write dyffynytyvyly for the modern defini- 
tively (this form appears in an Act of Parliament of Henry VIII.) 
cannot complain much of posterity for finding their usage too 
troublesome to reproduce for ordinary purposes. 

The second volume brings us down to Dryden; and in going 
through it one is comforted to find how just, on the whole, the 
judgments of the world have been; how well it has done in 
choosing those pieces of such writers as Carew, or Lovelace, or 
Waller which may be said still to live. Among the critical 
introductions there is to be noted the Rector of Lincoln’s con- 
densed essay on Milton; and Mr. Gosse’s work is, as in the first 
volume, abundant, careful, and ingenious, He corrects neatly and 
with a light hand the commonplace comparison of Herrick to 
Catullus :— 

The successive editors of Herrick have noted what they conceive to be 

his likeness to Catullus, but this is hardly critical. The prominent quali- 
ties of Herrick’s verse are not passion so much as sensuous reverie, not fire 
so much as light, not the music of the lyre so much as of the flute and 
fiddle. In all these respects he is far enough from resembling Catullus, 
but very pear to Martial ; who, moreover, alone among the Latin poets has 
that minute picturesqueness of detail and delight in the accisories of life 
which we admire in Herrick. 
This on Waller, again, is very happily said:—* Waller's love 
verses, though frigid, are more manly than those of Cowley, and if 
they do not take the heart by storm, they beleaguer it with great 
strategic art, and an infinite show of patience.” In the short 
notice of Sir William Davenant, doubtless full as long as it de- 
serves, we do not find any reference to Hobbes’s extraordinary 
panegyric on Gondibert, which is in its way one of the curiosities 
of English literature. Hobbes gravely says of a certain descrip- 
tion of love in the seventh canto of the second book that “ there 
has nothing been said of that subject, neither by the ancient nor 
modern poets, comparable to it”; and he pronounces the other 
incidental descriptions to be equal to Virgil’s or Homer's. It is 
true that he is writing in answer to some complimentary remarks 
of Davenant’s in the preface to his great epic. 

An advertisement at the end of the first volume gives promise 
of a third and fourth to follow, dealing with the poets of the last 
and the present century, from Swift to Clough. We note with 
special interest that Rogers, Southey, and Campbell are to be 
undertaken by Sir Henry Taylor; aud with some surprise that 
Blake’s name does not appear in the list. Considering that Mr. 
Swinburne is already enlisted as editor of the selection from 
Collins,it should not be difficult to provide for specimens of Blake’s 
poetry being worthily introduced. We cannot believe that it is 
intended to exclude Blake from a company to which Rogers and 
Praed are admitted. Blake of course abounds in obvious inequali- 
ties and crudities. But we know no other modern English poet 
of whom it can be said that he wrote a song capable of being 
taken for a piece of Shakspeare’s early work. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES.* 


OLONEL WHITE in his preface explains, for the information 
of “‘any one wishing to know why these reminiscences have 
been so long in making their appearance,” that it would not have 
been advisable to publish them while he was still in the service, 
and aiso that he has been engaged in writing other works, the most 
important of which, “The History of the Reign of Charles I., the 
Commonwealth, and Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell,’ will soon 
be sent to press. He awaits the verdict of public opinion on this 
his first literary production, which he hopes will turn out useful 
and profitable in a religious point of view. The verdict of the 
public may perhaps be inferred from the following abstract of its 
contents. The author left England as a cadet in 1844, and on his 
voyage to India “ became the butt” of the other passengers. This 
he would not have much minded ; but 
to be incessantly the object of their practical jokes; to have salt put in my 
wine, and on one occasion ‘even gunpowder inside a cigar I ventured to 
smoke till it exploded; to have hard peas propelled through a pea- 
shooter with stinging force against the different features of my face; to be 
tied fast to the ladder till they chose to release me, whenever I attempted 


* Indian Reminiscences. By Colonel S. Dewé White, late Bengal Staff 
Corps. London: Allen & Co. 1880, 
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to mount aloft ; to have my chair suddenly withdrawn the moment I was 
about to sit upon it, amidst the laughter at my fall to the ground—all this 
was enough to provoke to desperation one A nature hot tempered! It 
will, therefore, be easily understood that I led a dog’s life on board ship, for 
not only were these games carried on during the day, but even at night 
they would not let me alone. 


In this extract Colonel White artlessly paints himself. As was 
the cadet, so was the ensign, lieutenant, and captain. He appears 
from his own account to have gone through life, not given 
to laughter himself, but the subject of laughter in others; and to 
have had an extraordinary aptitude for getting into hot water. 

On reaching India, Mr. White soon gained some experience of 
active service, his regiment forming part of the army which fought 
the first Sikh campaign, and we are indebted to this chance for 
some graphic biographical sketches of the distinguished military 
characters of the day. As for example:— 


During that time I used often to see Sir Hugh Gough watch- 

ing the enemy from the camp watch-tower, and a fine old gentleman he 
looked every inch of him. Highly honoured should I have felt had he con- 
descended to have noticed a regimental subaltern like myself, by asking me 
the time of day or making an ordinary remark about the weather. But I 
never had the honour of a single word from the venerable veteran through- 
out the whole of this time. . . . It is remarkable how rank is worshipped 
in the army. A major or lieutenant-colonel, especially if he is in command 
of a regiment, is held in great admiration, awe, and respect, as if he were 
aking. And I know this, that I have stood in such fear and awe of the 
general that I felt it really a painful ordeal to pay my respects to the great 
man. 
On this follows a beautiful moral reflection :—* To my mind there 
is scarcely anything sadder than to hear, as one is continually 
doing, of the passing away from earth of those who, during my 
Indian service, have acquired great renown in that Eastern clime, 
and as such have been the objects of my admiration.” Persons who 
have been so fortunate as to be admired by Colonel White should 
apparently not be subject to the ordinary conditions of mortality. 
But “in this melancholy disorganization of human strength and 
greatness, how refreshing it is to fall back upon God's word, which 
assures us, ‘There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of 
God’ (Hebrewsiv. 9).” These religious reflections are very thickly 
strewed throughout the book. As for example :— 

What must any observant person think, when he thoughtfully reflects 
on the strikingly degraded moral condition of a naturally fine and intel- 
ligent race of people, held in subjection by the inhabitants of a Christian 
and very distant and comparatively small island. I repeat the 
question, what must he think ? Can he help arriving at the conviction, if 
he pursues these reflections to their legitimate issue, that in illustration of 
the text (Prov. xiv. 3, 4), “ Righteousness exalteth a nation,” England 


owes her elevation in the scale of nations to her pre-eminence as a Protes- 
tant country ? 


But unfortunately, although we are pre-eminently a Protestant 
nation, all our Indian officers are not so Godfearing as they should 
be, and Colonel White gives a graphic picture of the melancholy 
consequences of irreligion in the case of a brother officer who was 
eventually tried by court-martial; and then quaintly proceeds to 
describe how he himself was also tried by a similar tribunal. The 
difticulty arose out of a brother officer at target practice setting his 
squad to fire at the butts before Ensign White had got out of the 
way :— 

Strange to say, this he did twice, and perhaps it would be not too much 
to say that I narrowly escaped with my life, as Sepoys used sometimes to 
fire very unsteadily. I was naturally filled with indignation at my life 
being thus wantonly jeopardised, but Mr. T—— excused himself by pre- 
ferring a charge of dilatoriness against me, as if tardiness in counting the 
hits were a sufficient excuse for imperilling an officer’s life! But the 
sacredness of human life, when I happened to be concerned, seems to 
have been rather an exceptional case, since, not long before this, when I 
complained to Major B—— that Ensign E.S. under his command, had 
fired into my room, endangering my life, that commanding officer banter- 
ingly told me, if I was not shot the next time, to complain, and he would 
Notice it. 

And 

Whilst the alleged offence against my life was passed over unnoticed, the 
following sweeping censure of my conduct —— in Regimental Orders 
of the 29th July, 1852:—“Ensign White having shown himself quite 
incompetent to be entrusted with the 6th Company at practice, the 
target practice of the 6th Company is postponed until further orders.” 
However, Ensign White displayed under these persecutions a 
truly admirable spirit, as illustrated by his reflections on the 
case :— 

We are too prone [he says] to regard it as a divine judgment when any 
signal calamity befalls one who has deeply wronged us; but we erring 
creatures should be very careful how we indulge this feeling, lest it should 
degenerate into a revengeful emotion. Still I cannot help regarding it as 
a remarkable circumstance that, a year after the target practice affair, Mr. 
T—— died of cholera at Benares, and a few days afterwards Captain 
M——, who had taken such a part against me, died likewise of the same 
terrible disease. 

Ensign White got off this court-martial with a reprimand, and 
a medical Board pronounced him fitand sane, while his persecutors, 
as he styles them, were providentially cut off by cholera, He 
was subsequently transferred to the newly-raised 3rd European 
Regiment, which was shut up in Agra during the Mutiny. It 
might be thought that, at such a time, when the small bands of 
Europeans at each post held by us were defending their lives with 
their backs to the wall, occasions for small squabbles would 
hardly have been found. But Lieutenant White managed to get 
involved in a quarrel with another subaltern, who upset his chair, 
thereby throwing him on to the floor; and the lieutenant, appeal- 
ing against the commanding officer’s ruling in the matter, was 

ut uader arrest with a view to his being tried by court-martial for 
litigious and unofficerlike behaviour. However, he was 


after being kept five months in arrest. In fact, our author appears 


to have passed the whole of his service in quarrels with his brother 
officers and making applications for appointments which were not 
iven him. He frequently in these Memoirs expresses surprise at 
is unpopularity ; but he naively tells an anecdote which suffi- 
ciently explains the degree of esteem in which he was held in the 
regiment :— 

Talking about smoking reminds me of one of my bon-mots on the line 
of march, The fact is that, to spare my own cigars, I used always to 
accept one whenever it was offered to me. At last this attracted so much 
observation that my brother officers, in a pleasant way, wanted to know 
how it was that I never refused the gift of a cigar. “Why,” I replied un- 
blushingly, “I am just following the maxim of the Duke of Wellington to 
live on the enemy.” ‘“ Surely,” they laughingly replied, “ you don’t call us 
yourenemies?” “Yes,” I replied in the same strain, “you are; for you 
are more enemies to me than [ am myself.” I flatter myself that on this 
oceasion I had the best of the argument in every point of view. 

Such is our author as painted by himself. Applying to the 
Commander-in-Chief for an appointment, Captain White, as he 
now was, was desired to produce a certificate of qualification from 
his commanding officer. Explaining to the Military Secretary his 
inability to do this, “on account of the very peculiar and extra- 
ordinary circumstances of my case in relation to the records of my 
regiment,” a Board was ordered to assemble and report on his pro- 
ficiency as a military officer :— 

The examination lasted four days, and [ felt confident that I got through 

the first three days with credit and success. But on the third day, being 
told beforehand of the programme for the following day, 1 very unwisely 
gave expression to my gladness at finding I was well up init. But whenI 
came next day to be examined I found, to my astonishment and dismay, 
that advantage had been taken of my candour, so that the programme was 
entirely changed, and I was examined in something else I was not at all 
well up in. The result was that I failed to pass my examination. The 
result was so unfair and spiteful—so it seemed to me—that, had Sir Hugh 
Rose been acquainted with it, I think he would have given me another 
chance. But for this 1 might, humanly speaking, have been now a com- 
manding officer of a native regiment instead of a retired officer from a 
service I have dearly loved from my boyhood. 
It is certainly fortunate in the interests of the Indian army that 
Sir Hugh Rose did not become acquainted with it. “ This disap- 
pointment was followed by my being sent back to my regiment, 
owing to the capricious conduct of the officer commanding H.M. 
6th Foot” (to which regiment the captain was temporarily at- 
tached as interpreter), “‘ who said he did not want an interpreter 
to his regiment.” However, Sir Hugh Rose took compassion on 
him, and to save him from a long and expensive journey to rejoin 
his own regiment, made him garrison interpreter at Fort William. 
“The fort adjutant was a capital fellow,” says the autobiographer ; 
“T always found him very obliging, and Iam very sorry that he 
is dead”—therein showing a truly Christian spirit. But generally 
throughout his service every one, from the Governor-General 
downwards, was in a conspiracy to annoy and ill-treat our author. 
The captain of the ship in which he went out to India bullied 
him, and the captain of that in which he went home was little 
better. “Of him 1 have only to say this, that I found him a most 
disobliging and very disagreeable man. I found him dreadfully 
stingy whenever I wanted to be helped to anything nice, and he 
used to watch the wine I drank in a most offensive manner. .. . 
There is nothing,” observes Colonel White appropriately, “ like 
a long sea voyage for discovering the selfishness of human nature. 
Those get on best who make the most fuss or who have some one 
to make a fuss for them.” 

It is easy to understand from these extracts how it was that 
Colonel White by his own artless exhibition of himself succeeded 
in becoming universally unpopular, and one feels that in any other 
army than the long-suffering one of the East India Company, his 
military career would have been cut short at a very early stage. 
But of all the blunders made throughout his life, the greatest is 
surely the publication of this book; it is unfortunate that he 
should have had no friend to step in and prevent him from making 
such an exhibition of himself. Wet it seems quite possible that 
even now Colonel White will not understand why its publication 
should damage him in the reader's estimation. 


BARDSLEY’S CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE.* 


i readers of Walter Scott's Woodstock are led to suppose 
that Merciful Strickalthrow and Gracebehere H 

are fair samples of names borne by Puritans during the times of 
their ascendency, they may not be very far wrong; but itis by no 
means difficult to overshoot the mark and to look on mere ex- 
travagances as the ordinary result of a system. The man whose 
name is most commonly associated with the Rump Parliament 
had, it seems, three brothers, of whom one was called Fear-God 
Barebone. Of the two others one was designated ‘‘ Jesus-Christ- 
came-into-the-world-to-save Barebone,” and the other “ If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned Barebone.” Whether 
these names were used at their baptism, we cannot say; but 
“ Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith ” appears to have been in existence 
in 1629, and if parochial a psy may be taken as evidence, the 
length of a child’s name was by no means an insuperable hindrance 
to the bestowal of it at the font, although for the needs of daily life 
such names were usually reduged to the first or the last syllable, the 
brother of Praise-God being thus, for instance, familiarly known 
as Dr. Damned Barebone. Such absurdities would be sure to 


* Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. Charles W. Bardsley. 
London : Windus, 1880. 
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provoke reprisals. The register of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, for the 
year 1611, tells the short tale of Job-rakt-out-of-the-ashes, a 
child born on the last day of August “in the lane going to Sir 
John Spencer’s back gate,” and there “laid on a heap of seacole 
ashes,” baptized the next day, and buried on the day following. 
A longer life may have been granted to “ Dancell-Dallphebo-Marke- 
Antony-Dallery-Gallery-Cesar, sonn of Dancell-Dallphebo-Marke- 
Antony-Dallery-Gallery-Cesar-W illiams,” whose name appears in 
the register of the parish church of Old Swinford. But these 
extravagances, and the names which parodied them, throw 
little light on the origin of - which may in our 
eyes be simply ridiculous, In a will bearing date 1665, Theodore 
rosland, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, leaves 
& bequest to What-God-will Crosland; and in the same 
century, Good-gift and Free-gift are found as names of sons and 
daughters. But in such designations there is nothing distinctively 
Puritanical. Not only do Renovata, Renatus, Donatus, Beata, 
occur in times which were then ancient, but the What-God-will of 
Crosland's will is simply the Quod-vult-Deus of the fourth century, 
and may in this instance have been suggested by the baptismal 
name of the testator. Mr. Bardsley warns his readers that many 
of his examples of Puritan eccentricity will be found to be 
“nothing more than literal translations of names that had been in 
common yogue among Christians twelve and thirteen hundred 
years before,” and he adds that to change the Latin for an English 
dress would, for most of the Puritan clergy, be as necessary as the 
adoption of Tyndale’s or the Geneva Bible in the place of the Latin 
Vulgate. Of names so translated he mentions Deo-gratias, 
Habet-deum, and Adeodatus, which suggested the later Deus-dedit. 
Bat these are, after all, mere translations from Greek names which 
us back to prehistoric ages. Adeodatus represents the Greek 
Theodoros, and this generic title had a multitude of kindred 
names which signified the good will or the gifts of particular 
deities. Those of Athene, Apollo, Dionysus, and Zeus are seen in 
Athenodorus, Apollodorus, Dionysidorus, and Zenodorus, while in 
= historian Herodotus we see the child who comes as the gilt of 
era. 

The history of Puritan nomenclature follows, therefore, broadly 
the laws which have determined the selection of names in almost 
all ages; and the correction of mistakes which have arisen from 
forgetfulness of this fact forms no small, and not the least im- 
portant, part of Mr. Bardsley’s task. The Puritans had acquired a 
strong hatred for everything which they regarded as Pagan or 
Popish, and of all suck things they thought that they had fore- 
sworn the use; but although their choice might be frequently 
swayed in favour of Scripture designations, they could not free 

mselves from the feelings which intluence mankind generally, and 
Mr. Bardsley has carefully pointed out the degree in which Puritan 
names disappoint the notions commonly entertained about them. 
They are not, for the most part, sour or grim, desponding or 
despairing ; as a rule, they are not less cheerful than those which 
they: displaced. The names which are made up of Scripture 
phrases or of other hortatory sentences must be placed by them- 
selves; but for all practical purposes Jacob, Zacharias, and 
Ezekiel stand on the same footing with Edgar, Henry, or Richard. 
Some of the Puritans, who ought to have known better, were of 
course wholly ignorant of this fact. Children ought to be called 
after the names of those who are reported in the Bible to have 
been godly and virtuous. Acting on this rule, Edmund Snape, 
the bearer of a right good old English name, promised to baptize 
a son of Christopher Hodgkinson in the church of St. Peter, 
Northampton, and was told that the name chosen was Richard. 
At the time of service Snape went on till it came to the naming; 
but, at this point, Strype tells us, that “hearing them call it 

ichard, and that they would not give it any other name, he 
Stayed there and would not in any case baptize the child; 
and so it was carried away thence, and was baptized the week 
following at Allhallows Church, and called Richard.” \ 

But, if we must say that the principles of naming remained on 
the whole the same, the change of which Mr. Bardsley speaks as 
the Hebrew invasion was a serious revolution in the history of 
English names. It was, however, not the first revolution of the 
kind which had taken place since the days of the Teutonic con- 
~quest of the island. Before the time of Edward the Confessor 
Scripture names were unknown in this country; but although 
Domesday Book has, Mr. Bardsley tells us, “no Philip, no Thomas, 
only one Nicholas, and but a sprinkling of Johns,” still, “ before 
many generations had passed, Bartholomew, Simon, Peter, Philip, 
Thomas, Nicholas, John, and Elias, had engrossed a third of the 
male population.” The names were confessedly Biblical ; but they 
came to the people not from the Scriptures but through the 
Church calendar. The wonder was that the scanty supply could, 
even when eked cut with such Teutonic names as remained in use, 
meet the needs of the people. A single village, and that not a 
large one, might have a dozen Johns or Bartholomews; and two 
or three of these might belong to the same family. One was dis- 
tinguished from another partly by the use of prefixes, more fre- 
quently by diminutive or pet suffixes. A father John of Gyrton 
is found to leave his goods to his sons Old John and Young John; 
and another father, John Barker, has three sons named John 
Barker and two daughters named Margaret Barker. The difficulty 
was solved by changing the form of the name. Bartholomew was 
the formal baptismal name of boys and men who were known as 
Bate, Bat, Batty, Bartle, Bartelot, Batcock, Batkin, and Tolly, 
or Tholy. These variations yr us some of the suffixes 
which have yielded a multitude of names seldom traced to their 


true origin. These suffixes are Kin, Cock, On or In, Ot and Et; and 
oneach of these Mr. Bardsley has a good deal to say which ought to 
interest and amuse those who have not given much attention to 
the subject. With the first of these suffixes we are, or ought to 
be familiar; it is found in manikin, lambkin, pipkin, kilderkin, and 
many more. For the names of men and women it has produced 
Malekin and Janekin, Wilekin (Wilkin), and Watkin. A great 
impulse was given to these names by Flemish immigrants; but 
most of them are now employed as surnames; and they are 
legion. Mr. Bardsley gives us among his examples Lampkin and 
Lambkin (Lambert), Tonkin (Antony), Dankin (David), Simkin 
(Simon), Tipkin (Theobald), Tomkin, Walkin (Walter), Perkin 
(Peter), Hankin (Hans), Halkin or Hawkin (Henry). The same 
remark applies to the forms furnished by the second suffix Cock, 
which implied the freshness of lusty and swaggering youth. Thus 
Jeflrey, Simon, and Bartholomew became Jeticocl, Simceock, and 
Batcock; and the men once known under these forms of their 
baptismal name were so known to the end of their days. From 
this source we have Laycock, as the pet name of Lawrence, Pid- 
cock and Peacock of Peter, Hitchcock or Hiscock of Higg or 
Hick (Isaac), Hancock of Hans, Wilcock of William. All these 
names belonged to the lower orders of the people. Of the termi- 
nations in on or in, ot and et, Mr. Bardsley says that they were 
“the introduction of fashion, and being under patronage of the 
highest families in the land, naturally obtained a much wider 
popularity.” But the result was much the same. Most of these 
have become surnames, Hugh having given us Huggins and 
Hutchins, while Gibbon comes from Gilbert, Perrin from Pierre, 
Peter ; Collins from Nicholas, Tippings or Tippins from Theobald, 
Marion remains in its old shape as a girl’s name; but instead of 
being regarded as a pet form of Mary, it is commonly looked 
upon as an abbreviation of Mary Anne. The suffix in of or 
et had at first the highest favour; it is a common one 
in our ordinary speech, as we may see from our words lancet, 
ballet, pocket, target, and paget as a little page. As Chris- 
tian names, Emma and Matilda became Emmot, Emmet, and 
Tyllot or Tillet, while Isabella passed into Ibot and Ibet, whence 
Ibbotson. On this suffix all that Mr. Bardsley has to say is 
especially interesting. We are introduced to Wyatt as the pet 
form of Guy, Hallet as that of Henry or Hal, Hewett as that of 
Tlugh. Hamnet, or Hamlet, he traces to Hamon or Hamond, a 
name brought in from Normandy, through the forms Hamonet 
and Hamelot. It would, however, be rash to assert positively 
that this is the explanation to be given of the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare. This name, it can scarcely be doubted, is the counterpart 
of the Danish Havelock, a name appearing sometimes as Anlaf- 
ewiran, as Anelaphus among the Norse kings, as Havelocke in 
the metrical romance of Guy of Warwick, perhaps also as the 
Danish Chochilaichus of Gregory of Tours, and certainly in the 
Latinized Amlethus. But whatever be the origin of the Danish 
Hamlet, the great popularity of the suffix in this country is un- 
questionable; and its disappearance in baptismal names is cer- 
tainly surprising. In Mr. Bardsley’s words:— 

It is hard to realize that a custom equally affected by prince and peasant, 

as popular in country as town, as familiar in Yorkshire and Lancashire as 
in London ané Winchester, should have been so completely uprooted that 
ninety-nine out of the hundred are now unaware that it ever existed. This 
was unmistakably the result of some disturbing element of English social 
life. . - In France the practice went on without let or hindrance. 
We can but attribute it to the Reformation and the English Bible, which 
swept away a large batch of the old names and pronounced the new with- 
out addition cr diminution. When some of the oid names were restored, it 
was too late to fall back upon the familiarities that had been taken with 
them in the earlier period. 
But in times preceding the Reformation people were not always 
contented with one suffix, and the employment of double termi- 
nations has produced a large crop of names. Thus from Nicholas 
we have first Colin and then Colinet, from Robert Robin and 
Robinet ; but the usage was chiefly French, and here we have 
Margotin from Margot, the pet form of Margaret, Hugonet 
and Huguenin from Hugh, Perrotin and Perronet from Peter. 
Hence Mr. Bardsley insists that Hugonet is the same as 
Iiuguenot; and adds that, “had English, not to say French, 
writers remembered this old custom, they would have found no 
difficulty in reducing the origin of the religious sect of that name 
to one individual as a starting-point.” This certainly, if the case 
be so, knocks on the Lead the explanation, received by many as 
conclusively proved, which refers the word to the Teutonic 
Eidgenossen, the Swiss confederates. 

The Hebrew invasion was disastrous chiefly as arresting sum- 
marily for a large portion of the people the usages of naming which, 
with some am no means fatal. had prevailed since the cone 
quest of the island & the English tribes. Except on this ground 
there is no conclusive reason for preferring Jehoshaphat to Harold 
or Harold to Jehoshaphat. But, although for men of average in- 
telligence and with fairly sound sense this was the limit of the 
change, it opened for some the floodgates of absurdity. For these 
it made no Diiemee whether the names which they pitched upon 
were names of persons or names of places. They would present & 
child for baptism under the name Ramoth-Gilead as readily as 
under that of Jonadab; or they would choose words which are 
not names atall. “Sirs” was a word so selected, on the autho- 
rity of the phrase “ Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” But, for 
the most part, there is not very much to be urged against the 
Puritan names, except that they were adopted arbitrarily and as & 
most uncalled-for protest against names in every way more suite 
able for Englishmen, names which were either genuine English of 
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which belonged to the time-honoured catalogue of the Christian 
saints. The names now chosen were either those of Jewish heroes, 
kings, and prophets, or words expressive of graces belonging to the 
regenerate man. To names of the latter class we may be easily 
reconciled ; not a few of them have acquired a special charm in 
the pages of the Pilgrim's Progress. Far from thinking that the 
names in this allegory are to be ascribed to Bunyan’s imagination, 
Mr. Bardsley believes that they are simply those with which he 
had been long familiar :— 


Born in 1628, Bunyan saw Puritan character names at their climax. 
Living at Elston, he was within the limits of the district. most addicted to 
the practice. The four damsels, Discretion, Purity, Charity, and Prudence, 
may, and must have, in part been his companions in his boyish rambles 
ears before he met them in the Valley of Humiliation. . .. The name 
and sweet character of Faithful might be a personal reminiscence, good 
Father Honest a quondam host on one of his preaching expeditions, and 
Standfast, ‘ that right good pilgrim,’ an old Pedo-Baptist of his acquaintance, 
The shepherds Watchful, Sincere, and Experience, if not Knowledge, were 
known of all men in less pastoral avocations, And as for the men that 
were panelled in the trial of the Diabolonians, we might set them side by 
side with the Sussex jury, and certainly the contrast for oddity would be 
in favour of the cricketing county. 


The names of the Sussex jury are given from Brome’s Travels; 
and their existence as actual names is further proved by the 
evidence of parish registers. Mr. Bardsley has tracked them out 
with resolute pertinacity ; but the interest of his volume is by 
no means confined tothe sections which treat of Puritan eccen- 
tricities. Those which trace the origin of double and treble names 
are especially excellent ; and, indeed, the book from first to last 
can be spoken of only in terms of high praise, 


LANG’S THEOCRITUS.* 


HOSE scholars, and they must have been numerous, who 
were delighted by the appearance of Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s Odyssey some eighteen months ago may well have felt 
misgivings on hearing that one of the translators was about to 
publish an English prose version of the idyls of Theocritus. The 
task, if less ambitious than the previous one, was assuredly more 
delicate. The baldest translation of Homer cannot quite conceal 
all the grandeur of the original, though even the best may fail to 
do it justice; but it might well have been doubted whether a 
writer like Theocritus, whose charm depends so entirely upon 
minute picturesqueness of detail, would have borne the transition 
from one language to another, still more that from verse 
into prose. All such doubts and fears have been removed by 
the appearance of this volume, which we may at once pronounce to 
be as near as possible to perfection, whether it is regarded as a 
scholarly translation or as a masterpiece of gracetul English 
writing. 

The introductory essay contains an interesting study of the 
genius and surroundings of Theocritus. It depicts him living an 
easy life among the shepherds of Sicily, and becoming thoroughly 
versed in the rural songs of the people; then it tells of a period of 
education in the island of Cos, where the poet lived in the com- 
panionship of refined and gifted men, and in the midst of such 
scenery as would best inspire his pastoral strains. Atter this pre- 

tion we follow him to the Court of Alexandria, where, as Mr. 

¢ suggests, his own tastes in poetry must have been very much 
moditied by the nature of the demand which he found there. It 
may indeed be doubted whether Mr. Lang does not make 
too much of the ditierence between the rustic and the epic 
idyls, when he says that in the former Theocritus wrote to please 
himself, and in the latter to please the taste of Alexandria. So 
earnest a seeker after Court favour was not likely to spend 
much time in amusing himself by practising an unpopular form of 
literary composition. It seems more probable that, finding it 
difticult to make himself conspicuous among the crowd of literary 
men in Alexandria by competing with them in hackneyed 
imitations of the older epic poets, he struck out an entirely new 
line for himself from recollections of his earlier days among the 
valleys of Sicily and by the streams of Cos. ‘his view is 
strengthened by the fact that all his pictures of scenery are such 
a3 would appeal with special force to dwellers in Egypt. The 
cool caves and overhanging rocks would have a peculiar charm in 
@ country where the universal flatness is only relieved by a range 
of low sandhills skirting the shore; the thick shade of the woods, 
and the rustling of the wind through the leaves would be con- 
trasted in the hearer’s mind with the glowing sunshine of Alex- 
andria, broken only by an occasional palm-tree, while the 
ripple of a rushing stream would be the more delightful 
when compared with the stagnant pools of the Mareotic lake. 
Again, it seems to us that Mr. Lang rather overstates the in- 
debtedness of ‘heocritus to the shepherds’ songs of Sicily. It is 
impossible to imagine that the country swains of Theocritus’s time 
Were so refined as Mr. Lang would have us believe, and we are not 
in a position to decide how far the modern Greek ballads which he 
quotes in support of his argument are the spontaneous utterances 
of the people who sing them. In dwelling on the truth and sim- 
Plicity of the pastoral idyls, Mr. Lang seems to be comparing 
them rather with the more elaborate attempts of later imita- 
tors than with the rustic songs which first suggested them. 
Pastoral poetry as a form of literature has always been most 


* Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, rendered into English Prose; with an 
ctory Essay. By A. Lang, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 


popular in a highly artificial state of society, where the realities 
of rural life are least familiar, and where, therefore, the ignorin 
of its gross and vulgar aspect would not appear ridiculous. Ru 
idyls in such circumstances give happy expression to the longing 
which all must at some time teel for a recurrence to a simpler life, 
free from the bustle and turmoil of great cities, and from the 
varied discomforts of climate felt, though in widely different ways, 
by the rheumatic Briton of to-day and by the scorched dweller in 
Alexandria two thousand years ago. This feeling of gentle regret 
has inspired the lines by Mr. Dobson and Mr. Gosse, which are 
prefixed to the present translation. Mrs. Browning has ex~ 
pressed the same thought in one of her most beautiful sonnets, 
and Mr. Lang himself has delicately touched the same chord 
in the little volume of verse which he has lately published. 
The facts relating to the life of Theocritus are so scanty that 
each reader may construct for himself a theory of the poet’s cha- 
racter, and of the sources of his inspiration, without fear of any 
authoritative contradiction. Mr. Lang’s is, if not in all respects 
the most probable, certainly the most pleasing estimate; and his 
impressions are entirely consistent with the writings which have 
come down to us:—‘‘In Theocritus we find the most genial cha~ 
racter; pious as Greece counted piety; tender as became the poet 
of love; glad as the singer of a happy Southern world should be” 
—living, in fact, for climate and the affections, like the heroine of 
Lothair— gifted, above all, with humour and dramatic power.” 

When we pass on to the translation itself, the task of the critic 
becomes light indeed, for there is little but admiration to be re- 
corded. The English version fullows the Greek so closely, and at 
the same time so gracefully, that neither minute verbal criticism 
nor the wider considerations of literary taste can find anything to 
quarrel with. Wherever in the original a word derives special 
force from its peculiar position in the sentence, the effect has been 
preserved in the translation without any semblance of awkward- 
ness. Quaint old English phrases and expressions, happily re- 
membered and aptly applied, occur here and there, and seem to 
add depth of meaning to the Greek which they so exactly render. 
Even the help of rhythm—we had almost said of metre—is not 
wanting. Many entire passages would, with very slight alter- 
ation, run into verse. Sometimes a pure hexameter line 
helps us to realize the sound as well as the sense of the poet, 
and often the swing of the original, without being exactly imitated, 
is gracefully suggested by the easy flow of the prose translation. 
So naturally are all these efiects contrived, without apy straining 
of sense or syntax, that those who have never tried their own hands 
at such work may well be tempted to suppose that they arise of 
their own accord from the natural capabilities of the language and 
the subject, instead of being brought about by consummate art on 
the part of the translator. 

Mr. Lang handles the humours as happily as the beauties 
of Theocritus. The well-known dialogue between the two 
Syracusan gossips, their effusive chatter about their household 
affairs, Praxinoe’s vulgar outburst of gratitude to the kindly 
stranger who helps them through the crowd, and Gorgo’s violent 
tirade against the less considerate person who tries to check her 
flow of conversation, are admirably done. So, too, is the hymn to 
the Dioscuri, where the description of the boxing-match between 
Polydeuces and Amycus is made graphic by an approximation to 
the language of the prize-ring, without being in the least vul- 
garized. 

It is indeed difficult to say that any one idyl, or any one passage, 
is better done than any other. The different degrees of excellence 
are rather in the poet than in the translator. Perhaps the follow- 
ing passage, taken from the latter part of the Seventh Idyl, 
may serve as well as any other for an example of tke beauty 
and closeness of the translation, while it will at the same time 
give some idea of the exquisite power of minute description and 
keen enjoyment of life which form the chief charms of Theo- 
critus 

High above our heads waved many a poplar, many an elm-tree, while 
close at hand the sacred water from the nymph’s own cave welled forth 
with murmurs musical. On shadowy boughs the burnt cicalas kept 
their chattering toil, far off the little owl cried in the thick thorn brake, 
the larks and finches sang, the ring-dove moaned, the yellow bees were 
flitting round the springs. All breathed the scent of the opulent summer, of 
the season of fruits ; pears at our feet and apples by our sides were rolling 
plentiful, the tender branches with wild plums laden were earthward bowed, 
and the four-year-old pitch seal was loosened from the mouth of the wine- 
Jars. 

In only two cases, and even in these with considerable diffidence, 
do we venture to suggest alternative renderings. In Idyl xxvii.,a 
dialogue between Daphnis and his bride, which is only doubtfully 
ascribed to Theocritus, Daphnis referring to the fact that Paris 
was 2 shepherd like himself, says, “Tis rather this Helen that 
kisses her shepherd, even me.” The maiden replies :— 


Kavy@, * kevov Td déyoutw, 


which Mr. Lang translates:—“ Boast not, little Satyr, for kisses 
they call an empty favour.” Would it not be more appropriate, 
and perhaps more consistent with the Greek, to take the om as & 
reference to the later legend, adopted by Euripides, according to 
which Helen herself was carried off to Egypt, and only her 
phantasm accompanied Paris to Troy? The sense would then be, 
“ Boast not the analogy of Helen ; they say that hers was but an 
empty kiss,” and the reference to Egypt would be particularly 
acceptable to Ptolemy and his Court. In the Sixth Idyl, Daphnis, 
who is of the wiles of Galatea, says, “Tdv ypaypas 
kevet AiBov.” is is paraphrased as follows :—“She plays out all 
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her game, and leaves her king unguarded,” which gives the general 
sense well enough ; but as the reference is to a game more akin to 
draughts than to chess, it would perhaps have been better, and 
certainly closer to the Greek, to render it by some metaphor taken 
from the game of draughts. “She plays out her back row of 
men” would be more literal, and, in our opinion, quite as ex- 
pressive. 

These are, after all, trifling points; but masterly work such as 
Mr. Lang’s teaches criticism to be minute. It would be an endless 
task to point out the numerous instances where the happy and 
exact rendering of a word or a phrase is of itself enough to stamp 
the translation as the work at once of a scholar and of a master of 
English. It will be enough to mention a few, and leave intel- 
lectual Jack Horners to pick out the rest for themselves. The 
Tenth Idyl is rich in examples. "Epyariva Bovxaie is happily 
rendered by “thou toilsome clod”; “chip of the stubborn stone,” 
which is the of mérpas dréxopp’ drepduve, is aptly 
suggestive of an English proverbial phrase; and “men of straw” 
corresponds exactly to ovxivor dvSpes in the original. In the Four- 
teenth Idyl, in the account of the drinking bout, 7d dé 
mpoidvros, translated by “when things were now getting for- 
warder,” affords a happy reminiscence of a similar scene in Lunch, 
while the meaning of the Greek is at the same time perfectly 
rendered. It is seldom indeed that a Greek phrase baffles 
Mr. Lang’s ingenuity to match it in English. When, however, 
this does happen, as it must sometimes, he has not hesitated to ex- 

nd rather than scant the meaning of the original. Thus, in the 
idyl last mentioned, “I shall go mad some day, when no man 
looks for it; Iam but a hair's breadth on the hither side even 
now,” seems rather a lengthy version of the Greek, “‘Aaca dé 
paveis roxa, Opié ava pecoov”; but it is difficult to see how the 
meaning could have been fully expressed in fewer words. 

We have said enough to justify our opinion that this is one of 
the most elegant and fa wore translations which it has been 
our fortune to meet with. Let us hope that it may serve to revive 
interest in a poet who for some inscrutable reason is strangely 
neglected nowadays, although he has, both directly and through 
his many imitators, exercised an influence upon,modern poetry and 
painting the importance of which it is difficult to overrate. The 
time of year for the publication of the book has been wisely 
chosen. In the month of August,even under English skies, shade 
is sometimes more to be desired than sunshine; and it is occa- 
sionally possible to lie at full length upon the grass or among the 
bracken without either a present sense of chill or gloomy fore- 
bodings of bronchitis. At such times no one could desire a more 
delightful companion than the poet who sang of rural life so 
sweetly and with such keen insight into its varied beauty ; and 
those who canrot listen to his own melodious Doric are fortunate 
= finding an interpreter at once so faithful and so sympathetic as 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER.* 


ik is hard work to read one of Miss Bertha Thomas’s stories, 
but it is still harder to keep it in the mind for four-and-twenty 
hours after the end of the third volume has at length been reached. 
The prudent critic would, even before he opened the book, have 
everything ready for writing his review. He would have his sheets 
of paper laid on his blotting-pad, and a good pen by the side of his 
inkstand. He would read on in hot haste, getting over the big 
words which have no particular meaning attached to them with 
all the expedition he could, and wading through the descriptions. 
He would take brief but exact notes of all the loves both of the 
hero and the heroine, and he would try to understand as much of 
the plot as could be seen at a glance through the fine language in 
which it was told. He would not even dare to yield to the chief 
temptation of the story by taking a short nap. He would be too 
much alarmed lest, when he woke up, he should find that he had 
forgotten all he had read. He would not hesitate to promote 

efulness by strong cups of tea, and he would even welcome a 
German brass band beneath his window to help him in warding 
off the drowsiness that was growing upon him. Then, when the 
first part of his task was reached, without a moment's pause he 
would begin his review, with some degree of hope that he 
knew enough of the story not to fall into any very great blunder 
in his description of the plot. This, we well know, is the only 
safe way of criticizing the novels of Miss Thomas and of some 
other lady novelists ; but this, we regret to have to own, is 
not the way that we have taken on the present occasion. We 
have allowed at least three days and three nights to pass 
over our heads since we parted company with that one of the 
two heroes who survived to the end of the book, and left him 
married to one of the four heroines, It is of course easy to turn to 
the last page and to discover that this lady, the youngest of the 
heroines, had, in the author’s words, “ become perfectly indis- 
pensable to Val’s existence.” But how are we to recover the lost 
threads of the story? The other hero, we know, was murdered. 
His very name we had clean forgotten, but on turning back we 
find that it was Gervase Damian. With how many of the 
heroines was he in love? we ask ourselves; and how many of 
them were in love with him? We have painfully to turn over the 
pages of the three volumes once more, and to bring back to our 


* The Violin Player, A Novel. By Bertha Thomas, Author of “ Proud 
Maisie,” “ Cressida,” &e. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1880, 


memory as much as we can of the story. He married—of this 
much we are quite sure—the chief heroine, Laurence Therval, the 
violin-player, with whom Val was in love. But then he had cep. 
tainly Sess in love also with Linda Visconti, and, if we are not 
mistaken, with Lady Brereton. At all events, this we do know, 
if he was not in love with this lady before she married Sip 
Adolphus Brereton, his mother had very much wished that he 
should be in love, for he was not a rich man, and she was an 
heiress, It was unfortunate for him that he had not complied 
with the wishes of his parent, but, in defiance of her, had married 
a girl who was a rare genius at fiddling; for your fiddle, it would 
seem, is an instrument of so exalted a nature that it will allow of 
no rival, Laurence, when a mere child, had been told by her 
master in the art that she had a great future before her. “Be 
true to it,” he said; “‘ never think that there are not other thi 
which will one day seem greater to you, and more dear than art, 
and tempt you to neglect it. The sacrifice for a man is great; 
for a woman it is infinite.” She promised him that the first 
moving power in her life should be her vocation. Unfortunately, 
the two heroes both fell in love with her at the same time, 
Val, we should mention, was also in love with Lady Brereton, 
and in the end married Clementina. She chose Gervase— 
as contemptible a character, by the way, as we have come 
across for some time. But the fiddle was not to be 
thus treated with neglect, and the hand of an Italian bandit 
avenged its wrongs. ‘The unhappy widow did not touch the fiddle 
for a whole year, but at the end of that time she took to it 
again, Wal, undeterred by the miserable fate of his rival, was 
ready to step into his place. It was but four pages off the end of 
the book, he had broken with Lady Brereton, and his only 
chance of a wife seemed to lie in the fiddling widow’s accept- 
ance of him. But she told him that he was loved by another, 
“Laurence spoke significantly. Val rubbed his forehead. A 
light crossed him.” He saw who it was that she meant, 
“¢Cherubina, he muttered, ‘I always thought her a child.’” His 
mistake is pointed out to him, and the two are very quickl 
married. Laurence sticks to her fiddle, and Clementina, as w 
befits a heroine, becomes, as we have already said, perfectly in- 
dispensable to her husband’s existence. 

or some while we thought we should have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating the author on her moderation. Those who are acquainted 
with Miss Thomas's novels are aware that her flow of words is 
often rather too much for her as well as for them. It swam 
whatever sense her writings might otherwise have had. But for 
nearly a hundred pages of the first of these three volumes she 
really made a considerable effort, we feel sure, to be intelligible, 
We can easily imagine that,as she composed each paragraph, she 
carefully read it through, so as to make quite sure that the sense 
had not been left out. It is true that she opens with a somewhat 
high-flown description of an evening on Lago Maggiore. But we 
can allow opaline hues, shimmering islets, and the rest, so long as 
they are confined to the first chapter. Every story nowadays 
must begin with a sunset; but the experienced reader knows that 
night will come on in the middle of the third page, when the 
characters will be at once introduced. There accordingly he 
begins to read. Unfortunately Miss Thomas grew weary of the 
restraint that she put upon herself; and, giving her love of 
strange and big words full play, all of a sudden she rushes forth 
into her usual extravagance of language. We must not, indeed, 
let it be thought that we acquit her of writing a great deal of 
nonsense even in her first hundred pages; but a sense of justice 
forces us to own that for at least a third part of one volume she 
does seem to have done her best not to misuse the ‘Queen's 
English, But later on we come upon many a passage like the 
following description of a German teacher of the violin:—“ He 
had on pessimistic spectacles, and saw everything in the light 
of his own cantankerousness, How many infant prodigies had he 
seen efiloresce into full-grown nonentities!” A few pages beyond 
this we are told that the fiddling heroine’s “ idiosyncrasy oozed 
out on music-paper.” Miss Thomas has evidently a great pleasure 
in metaphors, and she manages to mix them up in the 
strangest of ways. Thus she writes that a young man’s “ dis- 
affection was but a new link forged and added to an old 
chain, and shaking its irons, which had entered so deeply into 
the old man’s soul.” Now we have heard of links being added 
to a chain, and we have also heard of the iron, but not 
irons, entering a man’s soul. But till now we had never heard 
of a link shaking its irons anywhere, least of all in a man’s 
soul, In another passage we read that the female fiddler’s 
name “in crossing the Alps had gathered round it the usual 
halo of fable that follows notoriety about like a shadow.” It 
is bad enough to turn a halo into a shadow, but it is still 
worse to have it gathered round a thing and following it at one 
and the same time. Linda, the famous female fiddler’s rival, 
was not left far behind her so far as metaphors are concerned. 
“ She vanished with a suite of theatrical satellites—like a 
brilliant comet with its tail.” It may perhaps be the case that 
the author does not here use “ satellites ” in its astronomical sense. 
If this should be so, we must ask her pardon for giving this passage 
as an instance of her confused metaphors. But appearances are 
against her, and we believe we shall not be doing her injustice if 
we assume that she has likened some people to the smaller 
bodies which revolve round one of the planets, while at the same 
time she makes them the tail of a comet. In another passage she 
writes, “The mainspring of society is self-repression.” How re- 
pression can be a spring it is impossible to imagine. Perhaps she 
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may, however, lay the blame on our want of understanding. She 
may, forall we know, reproach us with having what she calls “a 
fatuitous head.” We suppose she means “ a fatuous head,” but 
it is just possible she was thinking of fortuitous, At ail events 
it was some term of reproach that she meant to use, and 
most of her readers, we feel sure, would readily allow that fatuous, 
fatuitous, and fortuitous “ are all one reckonings, save the phrase 
js alittle variations.” We cannot give a just notion of her style if 
we merely quote aline here and alinethere. The following extract, 
however, though scarcely long enough to do her full justice, will 
enable the reader to understand how great is the flow of her words, 
and how weak is the trickling of her sense. She is describing the 
more worthless of the two heroes—both are worthless enough— 
ata time when he ought to have been in love with his cousin, had 
pot yet fallen in love with the fiddling prodigy, but was smitten 
with the charms of Linda :— 

His curiosity, excited by the beauty of Linda’s voice, had prompted him 
last evening—his mother and sister chancing to be out of the way—to risk 
his neck along the balconies for a glimpse of the singer. The vision of 
that fair nymph-like creature, to eyes oppressed, like his, by long gazing on 
the lymphatic feminine types in which Bleiburg chiefly abounded, was like 
water-springs in the desert. He, too, was becoming impatient of the 
present seclusion. For the last six months he had applied himself entirely 
to head-work, lived and fared like the bookworm that he was not. The re- 
bound threatened to follow, and with some violence. 

A wild idea crossed his brain. Gervase liked wild ideas. A certain 
dlasé medium that had encompassed him from his cradle had told upon him, 
as was inevitable. To charm him, even at three-and-twenty, something 
racy and piquant was required. 


We should be glad to learn how it can be that a man by long 
gazing on anything that is lymphatic gets his eyes so oppressed 
that they are refreshed, as it were, by water-springs. Still more 
gladly should we learn how a medium can be diasé, and how a 
dlasé medium encompasses any one. We feel that we are too 
much in the position of the fiddling heroine, who, at the age of 
eleven, “ wy never heard of lycanthropy.” There are many 
fine things of which we had never heard till we read the story 
before us. For instance, “a butterfly that might sting ” is made 
known to us for the first time. We doubt, moreover, though 
we have, to our sorrow and shame, read more nonsense than 
a score of ordinary readers taken together, whether we have 
ever hitherto come across “a petrifaction of an inspiration,” 
or an “essence that went abroad and idealized the sadness 
of life.” We can scarcely be mistaken, moreover, in the belief 
that we now hear for the first time of “ a sense of some aflinity of 
nature which not unfrequently involves a mysterious aflinity of 
destiny too.” We are, indeed, struck by a sense of novelty when 
we are told that every one liked a certain baronet “in a mild un- 
initiative way”; but then we altogether fail to catch the author's 
meaning. Her admirers—for admirers she really has—may perhaps 
reproach us, in the language of their favourite novelist, with “ im- 
perviousness to sentiment,’ and may accuse us of being “ one in 
whom,” to use another of her expressions, “ the dew of youth has 
early hardened into the diamond.” It may be so. We can only 
plead by way of excuse that we were born so long ago that we 
can well remember the time when fine words were not yet a suffi- 
Gent cloak for nonsense, and when writers were not allowed openly 
aad grossly to insult the understandings of their readers. 


SCOTTISH SPORT BY A VETERAN SPORTSMAN.* 


HE veteran author of the Moor and the Loch has long been 
recognized as an undeniable authority on all matters con- 
nected with the rod, the rifle, and the gun. That his popularity 
has been in no way affected by the many works on sporting sub- 
jects published more recently by younger men is proved by the 
recent appearance of a fifth edition of his volumes. Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s enthusiasm equals his experience, and that nearly covers the 
Scriptural three score years and ten, As we learn from a short 
autobiographical sketch prefixed to the volumes before us, he was 
min 1805; he went out with the keepers.from early boyhood, 
and he must have learned to handle a gun as soon as he had strength 
tocarry one. The long list of the shootings and fishings of which 
he has at one time or another been the happy lessee shows how 
thoroughly he ought to know all the best sporting counties of Scot- 
land. Nor is anything more interesting than the chapters which he 
devotes to the changes he has witnessed. Many of these changes he 
not unnaturally deplores. In his early days rich English strangers 
seldom dreamed of renting shootings, and, in the absence of easy 
means of communication, most of the wilder districts of the High- 
lands lay far beyond the reach of ordinary enterprise. Elaborate 
Preserving of deer and grouse, with the trapping and shooting of 
“vermin” entailed by it, had not appreciably disturbed the 
balance of nature. Since then sheep od cattle have been swept 
from the hills to leave an untroubled sanctuary to the herds of 
ted deer; and even in the low country reclamation, planting, 
draining, &c., have been proceeding apace till the aspect of broad 
stretches of landscape has been altogether transformed. One such 
alteration Mr. Colquhoun describes, in language that is really 
eloquent, while it evokes for us a vivid picture of the days of tho 
past and the present :— 
In “the buried ” the shadow of a ru waste rises befo’ 
mind's eye, as the unexplored primeval 


* The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. Fifth Edition. 
London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Suns, 1880. , , 
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touched since the flood. It was full of treacherous swamps, with here and 
there a granite boulder nearly hidden by heather four feet high. Fre- 
quently strayed cattle or horses were drowned in these morasses ; for when 
they get entanged in the mazes of this terra incognita, to track them was 
dangerous, as well as difficult, with little chance of finding the truants until 
they were stark and stiff, half buried in the rotten fen. Impervious jungles 
of whin or broom guarded this undisturbed chaos, in spring adorning its 
outskirts with a perfect blaze of gold, and making even more secure such 
a stronghold of predatory animals as man seldom cared to invade. 

When a schoolboy, I remember how often the hen-roosts were plundered 
by pine-martens or wild-cats, which nightly crept forth from this sanctuary, 
and the superstitious awe with which I listened in summer to the cry of the 
tiger-cat to its fellow, but whether of affection or defiance it never struck 
me to speculate. For years this “habitation” of wild beasts has been 
swept away, as if ithad never been. Yellow corn has waved over it, deer 
or sheep have browsed on it, the larger beasts of prey have fled to the 
mountain, and are succeeded by the polecat and the squirrel, the rabbit and 
weasel, even by the ignoble Norway rat; and the whole is transformed into 
a baronial drive rivalling the stately parks of “ merrie England.” 
Necessarily snipe, duck, and water-fowl have been banished 
from the bogs and morasses that have been drained and fertilized 
by agricultural enterprise ; and, what is more serious, since the 
mischief has been wrought gratuitously, many of the best salmon 
or trout streams have been spoiled by the reckless cupidity of 
manufacturers. But though foxes, with the smaller and fiercer 
beasts of prey, such as wild-cats and marten-cats, have been steadily 
driven back, while eagles and the hawk tribes have been relent- 
lessly killed down, other animals have multiplied amazingly in 
districts where half a century ago they were unknown. Mice 
have been thinned, and the native breed of the old black 
Scottish rat has been disappearing before the invasion of the grey 
Norwegian rat. When a lad, as Mr. Colquhoun tells us, he shot 
the first rabbit that had been seen on the Luss estates; now of 
course there, as elsewhere, they have multiplied into a positive 
nuisance, only to be kept in check by indefatigable trapping. 
Scarcely less numerous on the upper ranges of the moors and 
mountains are the lumbering Alpine hares, which sorely try the 
patience of the sportsman by spoiling the scent for the best- 
trained dogs. Mr. Colquhoun recals how in 1822 he first 
made acquaintance with a solitary specimen among the rocks 
of Ben Voirla. In that season he had shot over the whole of the 
rugged high grounds at the head of Loch Lomond without setting 
eyes upon another. Now “ like locusts they swarm on Glenfalloch 
and Corrynge, have descended in force on Arrochar and Glen 
Douglas, are numerous in Glen Luss and Glen Fruin, disputing 
possession with their red rivals even to the very verge of ‘ the 
Highland line.” ight years later the advent of the mountain 
hare was succeeded by some stray precursors of the squirrels, 
dubbed tree-foxes by the peasants of the Loch Lomond district. 
The squirrels had pushed their own way to the northward, and we 
may add that, to our own knowledge, they have ever since been 
steadily and swiftly on the march, having left far behind them 
the rivers that were for long supposed to limit their breeding 
grounds. But the vast forests of spruces and larches where they 
tind congenial shelter have now for many years been colonized by 
the magnificent capercailzie, which were introduced and acclima- 
tized by the late Duke of Athol. Grouse and deer have naturally 
been increasing, while the wild-fowl that used to frequent the re- 
claimed marshes and bogs have been replaced by partridges 
and the Lowland hare. But the coveys of grouse have been 
aia oy at the cost of the graceful birds of prey who 

ave had war mercilessly waged against them by keepers, egg- 
collectors, and naturalists. The golden eagle has almost died out 
in many districts where he used to be common; and so has the 
Peregrine falcon, who once used to build by solitary pairs, genera- 
tion after generation, in many a precipice on the coast, or in in- 
land glens now abandoned to small sea-fowl or jackdaws. Nor 
have the tris of the lesser hawks escaped a similar fate, though 
naturally, thanks to their numbers and comparative insignificance, 
with them the process of extermination goes on more slowly. And 
unless some “ popular” measure of the Bovumiaenh should put an 
end to the preservation of game in any form, it seems probable that 
before another twenty years have elapsed many species of our fere 
nature may become extinct. Should any piece of legislation save 
them, it will be a proof the more of the truth of the proverb that 
it is an ill wind which blows good to nobody. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s volumes are a complete encyclopedia, em- 
bracing all recognized sports, with hints innumerable, and sugges- 
tions drawn from his own experience, that the young sportsman will 
do well to lay to heart. But, besides that, there are some ver 
interesting chapters on subjects beyond the everyday beat, suc. 
as “ Deer-driving in Mull,” “ Wild-fowl Shooting in the Frith 
of Forth,” seal shooting in the Frith and on some of the Western 
Lochs, with a day among the wild goats on an island on Loch 
Lomond. The description of this day is as good a sample 
as any of the author's most picturesque style, and there more- 
over is a smack of pathetic romance and adventure about 
it. Considered simply as wild sport, goat-stalking compares not un- 
favourably with deer-stalking, as it is accomplished generally by 
rule and method, and under the arbitrary dictation of some profes- 
sional stalker. The Loch Lomond goats were descendants of a 
small herd that had run wild upon the island from time imme- 
morial. Among them were two notorious patriarchs, with 
flowing beards and superb horns; one of these was believed to be 
ten years old, while the other was a couple of years his junior. 
They could hardly have found a safer sanct than Crap-na- 
Gower, or one better suited to their tastes and habits; and it was 
a most characteristic bit of Loch Lomond scenery. “It rises 
perpendicularly out of the Loch, by an almost inaccessible succes- 
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sion of rocks and shaggy heather, full of deep holes and 
caverns. Seen at a distance from a boat, with its wild 
goats brousing among the grey rocks and scaurs, studded 
here and there by a clump of reverend yews, a finer study 
for the artist's pencil could not be found.” Disembarked upon 
Crap-na-Gower, the sportsman swept it according to rule with 
a telescope. The unsuspecting goats were soon detected, as it 
happened, “munching their delicious repast of yew twigs, in the 
full enjoyment of a midday sun.” The stalk was made, creeping 
behind a knoll by way of cover, through broken rocks and 
boulders hidden by the heather which in its rank luxuriance reached 
above the waist. Mr. Colquhoun’s own description of the scene 
that ensued throws all our sympathy on the side of the goat. 
With no reason to suspect the presence of an enemy, there he 
stood within fifty yards, rearing himself leisurely on his hind legs, 
and reaching out his horned head to crop the twigs of a yew-tree. 
The shot struck him full in the middle of the shoulder, yet he did 
not drop. At the report of the rifle, his venerable companion 
started for the covert hard by, and the two made their retreat at a 
swinging gallop, disappearing speedily in the inequalities of the 
rugged ground, But the line of their flight was marked by sentries, 
ame for the purpose, who headed them backand signalled their 
irection. Stripping himself hastily of his superfluous clothing, 
Mr. Colquhoun started at full speed to intercept his quarry, 
and had barely time to regain his breath a little when 
the second goat reappeared, descending the pass he was 
guarding. The fugitive oilered a fair side-mark; and the aim 
was but too true. ‘The poor animal gave a cry, something 
between a bleat and a howl (it was far too human to be agreeable), 
walked on a hundred yards, and then stopped. . . . With one de- 
sponding look at his own Crap-na-Gower, which he now despaired 
of reaching, and was never to see again, he turned his back upon 
it, and hobbled slowly to the shore.” “ When I peeped through 
the heather, he was standing with his side to me, and his head sunk 
down nearly to the rock, the very picture of meek despair.” Another 
shot put him out of his misery, when the sportsman admired his 
prize with very mingled feelings. And the satisfaction with 
which he rowed back to the mainland was largely tempered by 
remorse, for all the researches made by himself and his followers 
had failed to discover the first goat, and the unfortunate animal 
might be lingering in his pain. So next day Mr. Colquhoun 
gave up a shooting party on the mainland and returned to the 
Lone Isle. Fortunately, on that occasion the quest was successful. 
One of the gillies actually winded the goat, who had sought out a 
lurking-place among the rocks and the heather, and he had hardly 
been disturbed from it when a shot finished him. There is a good 
deal that is touching as well as exciting in the story of the goat- 
hunt; and, no doubt, there are many people who will take ex- 
ception to it. The “ inhumanities of sport,’ which are practised 
habitually by the kindest-hearted and most humane of men, are 
indeed among the most singular and inveterate inconsistencies of 
human nature, and seem to suggest an interesting study for 
psychologists, However this may be, Mr. Colquhoun’s valuable 
contribution to the “ Sportsman's Library ” is a book that is worth 
reading again and again. 


LES DEUX MASQUES.* 
(Second Notice.) 


N our first notice of M. de St.-Victor’s work on schylus, we 
me to have said all that needed to be said against the 
method of the author. We found fault with his habit of intro- 
ducing references to Brahmanic literature, which had, as the 
Greeks used to complain, nothing whatever to do with Dionysus. 
Unfortunately M. de St.-Victor’s use of “Aryan mythology” is 
not confined to his early chapters on the origin of the drama. He 
constantly stops in the midst of his description of the actions of a 


play to give his own reading of the mythological character of each | 


person as each appears on the stage. Thus Uceanus arrives, in the | 
tirst part of the Prometheus Vinctus, to favour the Titan with his 
advice. It is irritating to be checked in the midst of the drama | 
by a long passage about the mythical nature of Oceanus. Matters 
are not mended by the following characteristic figure of speech. 
Prometheus is wearied us and his well-meaning 
harangues :—“ I] se débat sous le froid verbiage du dieu aquatique, 
comme s'il subissait la question de l’Eau.” The torture by water 
is thus fancifully compared to the prosy speeches of the old God 
of the ocean-stream. Superfluous as this sort of writing is, the 
long excursus on the myth of Prometheus is at least as unneces- 
sary to the comprehension of the drama of Aschylus. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the conception of the 
thief of fire, Aschylus certainly thought of him only in his 
latest stage of development as the hero whose face, like that of 
Bacon’s Master, “ was that of one who pitied men.” schylus 
himself probably put the last hand to the completion of the myth. 
In his play Prometheus is not only the giver of fire, but the in- 
ventor of writing—an art which ®schylus, unlike Mr. Paley— 
recognizes as of immemorial antiquity. Among most races, Aryan 
or not, we find a hero who is the iather of human civilization. 
The Finns have Wainamoinen; the Polynesians, Maui; the 
Kamschadals, Kutka; the Algonquins, Manabozho. These cha- 
racters, we think, are nothing more than idealized magicians, and 
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we would be content to look at the story of Prometheus as the 
hichest and most refined form of a myth naturally found am 
all early peoples who have asked themselves the question, 
“ Whence came our civilization?” But M. de St.-Victor occupies 
many pages with a mythological dissertation. Ie begins with the 
quaternary period, when man lacked fire, till some inventor 
“ prandished, before the eyes of his tribe, an ember which he hag 
lit and which he could light again when he chose.” The poet of 
the Anti-Jacobin, when he came to this point in his history of man, 
merely said— 

Hail Fire, &c., 
taking it for granted that the feeblest mind could fill up the rest 
of the invocation of the element. But M. de St.-Victor gives us 
what the poet omitted. He tells us ali about man among the 
mammoths, and how the bear was seven feet high, and about 
“Je rhinocéros aux narines cloisonnées.” Then “ Fire sprang 
into being, and there was a vast change in the drama of 
creation.” The bear ceased to be seven feet in height, and 
man became, by the help of fire, the master of the animal 
world. This is interesting to “the Evolutionist at large,” but 
has little to charm the mere student of Aischylus. Leaving 
“ flints Paleolithic like these, quaternary bones such as those” 
he has been talking about, M. de St.-Victor tackles the Aryan 
pramantha, Every one, however untutored, has heard of the 
Aryan pramantha, or fire-sticks, which were warranted to light 
only on each other. We cannot agree with M. de St.-Victor, and 
with the learned at large, that the Greek word Prometheus is de- 
rived from the Sanskrit word pramantha. Sanskrit was not in 
existence when the ancestors of the Greeks left “the cradle of the 
Aryan race.” It is quite certain that our author has no authority 
for saying that the Vedas are six thousand years old (p. 251), and 
the Vedic hymns to Agni have no more todo with Prometheus 
than the hymns of Dr. Watts. We must apologize for 
this introduction of matter quite foreign to the topic of the drama; 
but M. de St.-Victor never leaves us an excuse for deserting mytho- 
logy. When Hermes comes on the stage in the Prometheus the 
description of the action and of the dialogue pauses while we are 
informed that Hermes “ is born in the twilights, and springs from 
the long lines of gold traced on the horizon by the setting or the 
rising sun.” The theft of the kine of Apollo by Hermes is the 
stealing of the rays of light by the dusk. From all this we abso- 
lutely dissent; and, even if all this were true, and could be proved, 
the disquisition has no proper place in the midst of a criticism of a 
drama. We lose sight of the tortured Titan, the sweet choral 
voices are lost in the distance; while we eagerly protest against 
the crude hypotheses of a mythological school that revels in vague 
analogy and hazy conjecture. The very daughters of Danaus are 
not permitted to be women; they are the fifty streams of the dry 
and thirsty Argolid. The interest of the drama is a human in- 
terest, which is all frittered away by discussions about the Dawn, 
the Twilight, Agni, Indra, and the rest of the furniture of writers 
like De Gubernatis. 

Happily for M. de St.-Victor and his readers, there are certain 
4Eschylean dramas in which the human interest quite overpowers 
mythological curiosity. We have been told again and again that 
Agamemnon is the sun, and Helen the dawn, and, if he had cared 
to do so, M. de St.-Victor might have filled in the criticism of the 
Oresteta with this cheerful sort of doctrine. But the human 
interest of that chef @euvre de la terreur, as he calls it, overcomes 
the mythological temptations, and M. de St.-Victor gives us, in 
impressive language, a sketch of the dreadful trilogy. People who 
have been fortunate enough to see the Agamemnon, as it was per- 
formed this year in the original, must remember the awful im- 
pression made by that gloomy drama, and the involuntary shudder 
with which they saw Cassandra pass behind the palace door. 
“La porte roule et retombe sur elle comme la pierre d'un 
tombeau.” It is not impossible to imagine the effect which must 
have been produced by the succeeding terrors of the trilogy, by the 
matricide, by the apparition of Clytemnestra’s ghost in death, 
still insatiate of vengeance, still hounding on against her own son the 
formless horrors of the Erinnyes. Dropping his mythological 
fancies, M. de St.-Victor tells the story of the house of Pelops in 
all its savage horror. He leaves no crime concealed of all these 
that left their curse to haunt the chambers of Mycenz :— 

The very air of the house of Atreus is heavy with the last breath of the 
slain, Cassandra and the chorus cease not to invoke their spectres; their 
dead feuds inflame the living hatred of their children’s children. Over 
these a black swarm of phantoms is flitting, coming and going from their 
lips, in their speech, like the devils of men possessed. The haggard ghosts 
wander in the porticos of the palace, they lie in wait about the tomb of a 
murdered sire, they huddle and mope in the dim background of the stage. 
They lean forward to listen to the dialogue, they move among the murderers 
as they conspire, and mingle a deathly whisper with their tragic utterances. 
When the crime is planned, they gather, and fiercely speed on its accomplish- 
ment. 

It is to the house thus haunted that Agamemnon returns from 
the great war that closes the heroic cycle, a triumphant victor. 
Even in the first speech of the watchman you catch an ominous 
word, “la terreur sort déja de cette réticence del’esclaye.” In the 
speech of Clytemnestra, when she tells the glad tidings of the fall 
ot Troy, there is again a hint of woe. She prays that the army, 
in the fury of the sack, may not have drawn down the vengeance 
of the gods. Even the Herald, the only cheerful person in the 
drama, finds his speech turn to words of ill omen. Agamemnon’s 
arrival brings forth Clytemnestra, with feigned smiles and aa 
ironical welcome. “Cvest avec une sorte d'effronterie grandiose 
que le faux amour y grimace, la téte de Méduse sourirait ainsi.” 
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webs she strews before Agamemnon’s feet are the first 
Teo eeiee net in which he is captured. The appearance of Cas- 
ra leads to the most moving scene which is perhaps to be 
found in the whole range of the Greek drama, nor is anything in 
Sbakspeare more romantic than the grog in which the pro- 
etess scents the ancient blood, and sees the spectres of the 
slain children. In spite of the violence of her final inspiration, of 
the fury with which, for the last time of all, Apollo fills her, there 
js, as M. de St.-Victor remarks, a singular charm in the style of 
Cassandra 

Ce qui met encore 4 part le réle de Cassandre, c’est l’extraordinaire 
peauté de son style . . . repos d’une douceur touchante succédent 
ses crises. . - . Son langage redevient naturel et simple, elle répond 
aux questions du Cheeur avec un triste abandon. Ce n’est plus qu’une 
fille mourante qui regrette ingénument la lumitre. 


M. de St.-Victor does net devote much space or trouble to the 
qriticism of character. On the Greek stage we see character full 
wn and, so to speak, ready made. The conditions of the 
aneient stage scarcely permitted the study of the development of 
character. In the Utdepus Tyrannus, indeed, there is the spectacle 
of change and growth in the characters both of the Theban King 
and of Jocasta. But, even so, one could wish that M. de St.- 
Victor had chosen to write more on the temperament and attitude 
of #gamemnon, A®gisthus, and the rest. In his eyes the traitor is 
merely a traitor, who only rises to a kind of ghastly dignity when 
he tells the tale of the Thyestean banquet. It is easy to be too 
subtle when one begins to write about character, and M. de St.- 
Victor has at least evaded the temptation to rival the Germans 
in their search for points in Hamlet’s soul, or in the soul of 
Orestes, who, after all, is the tool of destiny. Yet he lingers 
over Clytemnestra, a figure so enigmatic that the Greek who 
“created ” her part must have had a difficult task, Unluckily 
for the undergraduates who this year put on the buskin, the 
traditions of the Greek stage have entirely perished, and we 
do not know how Clytemnestra was “interpreted.” Here is 
‘ M. de St.-Victor’s reading, which it is best to leave in his own 
words :— 

Figure épouvantable et superbe: si le monde tragique avait un Enfer, la 
Clytemnestre d’Eschyle en serait la reine. L’instinct maternel survit dans 
son ame ; il y aen elle un reste d’entrailles déchirées qui tressaille encore. 
Hors de 1a, rien d’humain et rien de flexible. Ses traits saillants, l’audace 
forcenée, la férocité froide, ’ostentation dans le crime, sont creusés et 
fixes comme ceux des statues. L’effrayante unité de son caractére ne se 
dément pas ; la triple haine de la mére frappée dans sa fille, de la femme 
jalouse d’une rivale, de Vadultére qui veut que l’époux fasse place a 
’amant, en noue les jointures. Terrible, mais non repoussante: une sorte 

de grandeur démoniaque grandit ses forfaits. Il y a de la fatalité dans sa 
méchanceté. Elle a des facons de dire et de se mouvoir dans le mal qui 
rappellent les grandes allures de la lionne marchant dans son antre.— 
“Une lionne & deux pieds,” c’est ainsi_ que le Chceur l’appelle quelque 
part. 
Many passages in M. de St.-Victor’s work, especially his keen 
Shakspearian els to the and half 
comic side of hylus’s genius, deserve the warmest praise. He 
energetically defends the great poet against the cold criticism of 
the last century. In France, from 1660 till the romantic move- 
ment began, the world was of the opinion of Du Trallage, and saw 
little but affectation in admirers of the Greek stage. “ J’ai lieu 
de croire qu’ils sont entestez de l’antiquariat,” says Du Trallage. 
In our time M. Leconte de Lisle has put Aschylus into French 
prose, and within the reach of all intelligent readers. We wish 
that M. de St.-Victor had chosen to write his commentary in a 
more concentrated and less florid manner, and we sincerely trust 
that, when he comes to Sophocles, he will cease to refer to the 
sc-called Aryen and Vedic sources of mythology. 


WEEKES’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE.* 


HIS volume would be welcome were it only as serving to 

perpetuate the memory of a delicate and accomplished artist 
who deserved well of his contemporaries, and who is in some 
danger of being forgotten. Mr. Weekes was not a man of that 
stirring genius which impresses itself imperiously on the art of an 
age. His talent was refined, earnest, and genuine, but it was 
scarcely great, and we may very easily undervalue what he did for 
English sculpture. The lectures here for the first time published 
date from the closing years of his life. In 1869 he sueceeded, at 
the death of Westmacott, to the Professorship of Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy. He was alreafly an elderly man, and had uttained 
the final honours of his profession; but his sense of responsibility 
Was so great that he went to Italy and worked at the history 
of sculpture there as laboriously as though he had been a young 
student, When he was re-elected, in 1874, he did the same 
thing, although at that time he was on the verge of seventy, 
and in a condition of health which made travelling painful 
to him, His earnest and useful life came to a close in 1877. 
There are many among us who can recall the manner in which 
these lectures were delivered, and who will read them with some 
surprise at their intrinsic excellence. Mr. Weekes had a feeble 
Voice and a hesitating utterance, and from the point of view of 
delivery was an ineffectual lecturer. He woke up every now and 
then to make some little humorous remark that seemed scarcely 
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congruous with the matter in hand; but his lectures were worth 
listening to, and still more worth reading. 

Henry Weekes was born at Canterbury in 1807, where his father 
was clerk in a bank. The boy’s first very distinct proof of plastic 
talent seems to have been given in his twelfth year, when he 
modelled, on an enlarged scale, the St.George and the Dragon 
from a crown-piece. His father must have been an enlightened 
man; for, although his means were extremely narrow, he 
determined that his son should have an art education, and 
follow the bias of his taste. Accordingly, in 1822, the boy was 
articled to Behnes, then one of the most successful of portrait 
sculptors, and he remained for five years in the studio of that 
eccentric and dissipated artist, learning something of his profession 
by the light of a candle which he held to Behnes as he modelled, 
but much more by the light of nature. Behnes was a man 
thoroughly unfitted to prepare a young man foran honourable career; 
but Weekes picked up considerable technical knowledge while he 
was anapprentice, and became a regular student at the evening life- 
school of the Royal Academy. When his term of service with 
Behnes closed in 1827, Weekes shouldered his tools, knocked at 
the studio-door of Sir Francis Chantrey, and was at once ad- 
mitted and given work to do. With this influential artist, the 
most popular sculptor of his age, the young man remained for 
fourteen years, gaining so thoroughly the confidence of his master 
that in his will Chantrey bequeathed to Weekes the completion of 
his unfinished works, the most flattering compliment which a 
sculptor can aay toa pupil. There can be little doubt that the 
prestige of Chantrey weighed heavily on the talent of Weekes, 
and it was more than a mere accident that made his statue of Dr. 
Corrie, Bishop of Madras, which was the first commission he exe- 
cuted after the death of Chantrey,a work of far greater artistic 
excellence than anything he had previously done. Towards the 
close of his life he showed that his great personal affection for 
Chantrey did rot blind him entirely to the terrible limitations of 
that conventional and over-laboured school of which Chantrey 
was the most eminent and perhaps the worst representative. But 
there can be no doubt that the influence of that school, with its 
hopelessly prosaic traditions, did assert itself very hurtfully in 
checking the freshness and poetic fancy of Weekes’s sculpture. He 
gradually, however, achieved adistinct, if nota very brilliant, success, 
and became widely admired as a portrait-sculptor of unusual intel- 
ligence and insight. His sentimental group called “The Sup- 
pliant,” a work of little real merit, gained him his election as 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1851, and in 1863 he became 
a full member. 

The reputation of Weekes rests upon his admirable portrait- 
busts. There is no one now amongst us, unless it be Mr. 
Armstead, who has the bright and vivacious touch and learned eye 
of Weekes in comprehending the qualities of a fine head. But in 
what is called “ideal” work he was much less successful. His 
famous statue of John Hunter, seated with an open book upon his 
knee, is excellent as the very best things of Chantrey are excellent, 
prosaically and without fire. His portrait-statues are almost all of 
them feeble in the modelling of the legs, and of dubious anatomical 
value. The most spirited of his male figures, the “ Sardanapalus,” 
shows too much of this restricted study of the figure. Un- 
doubtedly his masterpiece, uniess his elaborate monument to Shelley 
at Christchurch be admitted to compete for the honour, is his 
statue of the Bishop of Madras above mentioned. Thisisanadmirable 
work, worthy of ses the greatest names in English sculpture. 
The drapery 1s singularly well composed and modelled sharply in fine 
folds; the head of the Hindu boy on whom the prelate lays his 
hand contrasts well in its wild and startled expression with the 
Bishop’s gravity and sweetness ; while there is an absolute absence 
of that awkward rhetoric which Weekes picked up, probably in the 
studio of Behnes, and never, save in this instance, thoroughly 
divested himself of. His popular statue of the “ Mother's Kiss ” is 
an instance of the usual imperfection of his sculpture. The upper 
part is very finely conceived and executed, but the lower limbs are 
— and conventional in the extreme. He suffered all his life from 

aving been born into the worst age of British sculpture, and his 
delicate taste and poetic fancy were not strong enough to avoid 
those errors of style which his intelligence taught him to repre- 
hend in others, 

His labours on behalf of the neglected art of sculpture demand 
no less recognition from posterity than his best productions in that 
art. When he found himself in 1863 on the Council of the Royal 
Academy, he at once set to work to use all his influence in reviv- 
ing an interest in sculpture, and in enlarging its endowment. He 
was successful in increasing the recognition of sculpture in ihe 
schools of the Royal Academy, and in stimulating the recognized 
heads of the profession to a greater zeal in the education of the 
students, e was conscious that sculpture had fallen into 
great disregard in England, partly through the lethargy of the 
public, but partly also through the inefficiency of those who stood 
at the head of the profession. He conceived that the general, no 
less than the technical, education of students had been neglected, to 
an extent which threatened to become fatal to plastic art in Eng- 
land. He was fond of quoting a saying of Baily’s, that he owed! 
his success to the fact that he had only been absent from the life- 
school one night during the whole time that he was admitted to 
that class as a student; and Weekes did no little service by ear- 
nestly instilling into the minds of young modellers the necessity 
of similar perseverance. 

The most valuable of these lectures, in our opinion, is that on 
“ Chantrey, Behnes, and Gibson.” The lecturer dilates, with ad- 
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mirable critical judgment, on the whole school of English sculp- 
ture as it existed in his own early manhood. We know no sketch 
of this period in art so careful, or marked by so much modera- 
tion and acumen. He traces, first of all, the decline of Flaxman’s 
influence through Baily, Watson, and Macdowell, giving perhaps 
to the first too much, and to the last too little, praise, but, on the 
whole, defining their qualities with excellent taste. He 
then turns to the isolated figure of the elder Westmacott, 
and shows why such a man could leave no mark behind 
him. He then goes on to show how, in the exhaustion of the 

tical school of Flaxman, there arose two men of great personal 
influence and strong prosaic talent, Behnes and Chantrey, and how 
they carried everything before them, leaving the school of ideal 
and antique fancy to rally around Gibson. That Weekes was able 
to say the whole truth in criticizing his master and dear friend 
Chantrey is more than we can affirm ; but it is surprising with 
what skill he was able to distinguish what that very limited artist 
could do from what hecould not do, and to write about his work with 
remarkable freedom from fatuity of — For the personal 
memory of Behnes he entertained no such affection, and here the 
excellence of his criticism is shown in the care with which he 
examines the awkward and antiquated work of this unlucky 
sculptor for what is really praiseworthy. He insists, with justice, 
that in his treatment of female beauty Behnes possessed a very 
distinct and rare gift of grace. 

For Gibson Weekes had little sympathy, and indeed as little 
tolerance as was possible to so uprighta nature. The introduction 
of colour into modern sculpture was a heresy to which he never 
bowed down for a moment at its most fashionable crisis. It was 
tiresome to him to be told that the Greeks had done a thing, and 
that therefore it must certainly be right, nor did he ever feel 

uite sure that Gibson himself understood the way in which the 

treeks used colour. When Marochettiand Wyatt took up the new 
fashion and produced variegated works of sculpture, Weekes 
simply laughed at them in a good-natured way. It 1s now univer- 
sally agreed that he was right, but his lecture on the subject may 
still be read with profit, for its healthy common sense and artistic 
feeling. 

The volume is handsomely bound and printed, and adorned by 
some excellent photographs of Weekes’s groups, and by a good 
portrait of the artist himself. Werecommend the book to all who 
are interested in the progress of sculpture among us. 


SIGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE.* 


OVELS of Italian life have been plentiful of late years. In 
nearly all of them there is one figure which we may count on 
meeting. It represents the effect produced on the foreign feminine 
imagination by Italians of title. This figure is invariably the hero 
of the story. He is tall, dark, and statuesque. His manners are 
an irresistible compound of tender grace and calm dignity. He has 
the archeology ot his country at his fingers’ ends. Beneath a 
tranquil exterior lie unplumbed depths of ardour and passion. 
His lofty serenity — the people and overawes the middle 
class. He is in daily conference with Cardinals, Ministers, 
Ambassadors, and Royalty itself. He lives in dwellings vast 
and sumptuous, but distinguished by their faultless elegance no 
less than by their splendour. His thoughts and aspirations are 
noble; his comings and goings are sudden and mysterious; he is 
the loadstone of ladies and the envy of men. To those who are 
familiar with Italian society this picture may seem to belong to 
the region of an unlicensed fancy rather than of reality; but no 
tale of Italian life would now be complete, or, to most 
readers, would be either interesting or probable, without it. The 
present author, who certainly is much more familiar with the 
world described in this story than most who have tried their 
hands at it, cannot dispense with a character of this type; and 
Don Filippo, the hero of the tale, is merely a repetition of the 
heroes of nearly all previous stories of Italian life. The cha- 
racters of the heroine and of several of the minor actors in the 
story show, however, much more originality and independent ob- 
servation. In several cases they have the air of being drawn 
from life. We are inclined to think so as much on account of 
the defects in the drawing as of its merits. To the reader who 
is unfamiliar with the original, details and explanations are 
needed if he is to form a clear conception of a character. In 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece, on the contrary, the writer seems to 
presuppose that the reader is already more or less acquainted 
with the personages described, and neither lets them show them- 
selves fully by speech or action, nor makes up for this by any 
adequate amount of descriptive or analytical comment. This 
absence of the power of artistically presenting a character is, 
however, too common a defect, even in good novelists, for undue 
stress to be laid upon it. It is especially the defect of beginners in 
this class of literature, such as we take the present writer to be, 
though it is by no means always compensated by the merits in 
which this story abounds. 

Signor Monaldini, a wealthy but untitled citizen of Rome, is 
the owner and part occupier of the Palace of the Naiad. There 
are besides himself several other dwellers in the house, as is the 
custom in Rome. The first floor, or appartamento nobile, is in- 
habited by Don Filippo, the hero of the story, a man whose birth, 
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wealth, manners, and social world place him on an eminence to 
which the owner of the house looks up with deferential admirg. 
tion. It is needless to say that the fact of living in the sama 
house at Rome imposes no sort of obligation either to visit or even 
to greet on the staircase. The circle in which Don Fili 

moves is, as was indicated above, the highest; that of the 
Monaldinis is the changing and gradually improving circle of 
an able and well-to-do member of the middle class, who js 
careful to weed his acquaintance of dubious elements and to 
replace them by others socially more eligible, in proportion as 
he prospers in the world and marries his daughters into families 
better than his own. An air of mystery hangs about the noble 
occupant of the first floor; his melancholy serenity bespeaks 9 
heart at rest only because it has ceased to hope; his wife, 
whom he had married thoughtlessly, and whom he has always re- 
pented of marrying, is now insane. In fact, as we have already 
said, he is just the stock hero of all the novels which take Italian 
life as their subject. The heroine, Camilla de Montserrat, has, 
however, an individuality of her own. She is half Spanish by 
birth, and has lived the greater part of her life out of Italy, till 
the death of her parents forces her to accept the protection of her 
uncle at Rome. She is beautiful and high-spirited; and, in the 
opinion of her relations, her beauty renders the restraints which 
Italian manners impose on an unmarried girl all the more 
imperative, while her high spirit makes them appear to her 
all the more irksome and arbitrary. Innocent and ignorant of 
evil, she can see no reason for rules which to her are mere 
thraldom. She perplexes her relations by refusing offer after 
offer, however eligible, having made up her mind—not alto- 
gether in accordance with the custom of the country—that she 
will marry for love, and for love only. Her most persistent 
wooer, a Roman count named San Claudio, contents himself, after 
repeated rejections, with her cousin Carlotta, the daughter of 
Signor Monaldini. He marries her merely in order to be near 
Camilla, and his wounded pride is the cause of the catastrophe 


with which the story ends. Camilla finds a solace for the vexa-' 


tions which she has to undergo at home in the company of Mme, 
von Klenze, the occupant of another apartment in her uncle's 
house, who takes a fancy to the young girl, and plans a marriage 
between her and an American sculptor who is of the number of 
her protégés. Shrewd, selfish, clever, and worldly, but not without 
a vein of kindliness, Mme. von Klenze is one of a not uncommon 
type of persons, who, having lived the life of society, finally 
get tired of it, give it up, and set up for themselves outside 
the world they once belonged to, with a little knot of more or 
less dependent adherents, whom they alternately befriend and 
bully. Camilla is at first interested in the sculptor, Carlisle, who 
wins her approbation by browkeating her uncle in argument, 
and the scheme of Madame von Klenze might have been success- 
ful had it not been for the secret attraction which Camilla 
and Don Filippo exercised one upon the other from the day 
when their eyes first met. This mutual attraction strengthens 
as time goes on, and is fed by occasional meetings at Signor 
Monaldini’s house, which Don Filippo enters for Camilla’s sake, 
and elsewhere. There is all the while, however, the barrier of 
Don Filippo’s former unlucky marriage between them, and, inno- 
centas the relations of the two are, “ the world ”—that is to say, in 
this case, Camilla’s own family circle—is by no means charitable 
in the construction which it puts upon them. Meanwhile, the 
charm which Don Filippo has for Camilla supplies constant food to 
the ferocious jealousy of San Claudio. At length the heat of 
summer drives everybody away from Rome, and Camilla re- 
ceives an invitation from Mme. von Klenze to stay with her at 
her villa near Frascati. The visits paid here by the sculptor and 
Don Filippo bring matters to a crisis. Carlisle offers himself to 
Camilla, and is rejected. By this act, and by receiving the visits 
of Don Filippo, Camilla cuts herself off both from Mme. von Klenze 
and from her own family. Her uncle discards her with con- 
tumely, and Camilla feels that she is no longer welcome under 
Mme. von Klenze’s roof. In her perplexity she hurries to 
Rome, and seeks for counsel from a Miss Conroy, an English- 
woman who formerly gave lessons in Rome, whom Camilla had 
befriended, and who is now living in affluence, ostensibly on the 
interest of a legacy which had been unexpectedly left to her. The 
interview between the two is by far the best scene in the book. 
In her days of friendlessness and poverty Miss Conroy had herself 
been tempted as it seemed that Camilla was now to be tempted. 
Miss Conroy tells her own story, and up to the last commnlall 
Camilla and the reader are led to believe that it will be the 
narrative of the triumph of virtue over temptation. When Miss 
Conroy finally avows, without penitence, that the reverse is the 
case, Camilla flies from her in despair, and hurries back to the 
villa. The whole scene is very powerful. But the conclusion of 
the book, where the good people are made happy and the bad 
ones perish miserably, is a plunge into bathos. Camilla has an 
interview with Don Filippo in a cypress-grove, with a pool 
in it; and, while she and her lover are exchanging protesta- 
tions of a virtuous and unchangeable attachment, a figure 
springs out of the darkness, throws Camilla into the water, 
and vanishes. The figure in question is San Claudio, who 
goes home and shoots himself. Don Filippo’s insane wife suddenly 
and opportunely dies, and sets him free; and Camilla, just as the 
funeral rites are about to be performed over her, comes to life 
again, Don Filippo catches her in his arms, and the curtain falls 
upon an assembly of monks chanting a Te Deum. 


On the whole, notwithstanding its absurd finale, this is a book 
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that can be recommended more than the average of novels. It is 
throughout of unequal merit, but it abounds in admirable touches. 
There is a good deal of moonshiny sentiment, in it, especially in the 
conversation of the lovers; but this is perhaps natural. Perhaps 
the best that can be said of it is that it makes hackneyed scenes 
and situations interesting, and that Roman life, about which S80 
many cartloads of folly ‘have been written, is presented in it with 
exceptional liveliness and fidelity. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


fP\HE most interesting, and perhaps the most valuable, of the 
T American works that have this month reached us is an 
account of Captain Hall's second so-called Arctic Expedition (1), 
ublished under the orders of the Secretary of the Navy; one of those 
Gao rinted, illustrated, and got up with total indifference to ex- 
pense, which the American public and thescientific world at large 
are indebted to the judicious liberality of Congress and of the De- 
ments. Under an Act of the Federal Legislature the Naval 
ment purchased all the manuscripts of Captain Hall after his 
death for the sum of $15,000. Some of them have been already 
ublished, or employed in the narrative of the North Polar Expe- 
ition edited by the late Admiral Davis, and also published at the 
expense and under the authority of the Government. The present 
work, in some 650 quarto pages, very clearly and widely printed, 
contains the larger part of the materials left by its author; and 
details his experiences during the long period of five years and 
three months, from July 1864 to September 1869, spent on what 
he called appropriately an expedition rather than a voyage to 
King William’s Land and the shores of Hudson's Bay, and a 
residence among the Innuits or Eskimos inhabiting that region. 
Arctic, perhaps, the expedition should hardly be called, since it 
scarcely passed the fringe of the region to which that name 
roperly hie. The climate, however, is as severe; and the 
Lakigs to be endured, apart from the inconveniences entailed 
by Captain Hall’s scanty resources and dependence upon the 
natives, were as great as those suffered by many Arctic explorers 
much further to the north. The record of Captain Hall’s ad- 
ventures among the Eskimos, his sketches of the habits and 
temper, the ways, ideas, and traditions of this isolated race—who, 
excluded by the primary conditions of their life from almost all 
chance of civilization, yet can hardly be called savages—contain 
Kittle that has not been observed and described almost as fully by 
previous explorers, if none have lived so completely among them 
or been so thoroughly adopted into their laborious and peaceful 
communities, Captain Hall's accounts throw little or no new light 
on the affinities of the Innuits, except as incidentally illustrating 
the utter absence of any near resemblance between them and their 
closest geographical neighbours, the aboriginal Indians of Canada 
and the States. It appears to be the best opinion, or that sup- 
ported with more or less confidence by the highest authorities, that 
the Eskimos are really the last remnant of a race which occupied 
the greater part of Western Europe previous to the advent of the 
first wave of Aryan immigration—a remnant gradually driven by a 
more powerful and more warlike people to take refuge in the most 
inaccessible extremities of their world. But neither their em- 
ployments, their habits, nor even their laws and their few tradi- 
tions and superstitions, seem to afford any clue to the character 
and p' of the supposed aborigines of the Euro continent. 
Even the mosi notable peculiarity of the Innuit, his exceedingly 
pacific temper, the aversion of the tribes to war and of indi- 
viduals to violence, may well be due to conditions of existence 
under which human life is too precious to be wasted; since the 
limited number of each community, and indeed of the whole 
race, renders each man of value, and their scanty possessions 
afford no temptation to aggression for the sake of plunder; 
while the vast extent of their comparatively barren hunt- 
ing-grounds has probably prevented that collision in pursuit 
of game which among other hunting races is perhaps the most 
uent source or pretext of quarrel. 
eneral Norton’s elaborate and apparently very complete mono- 
graph on American ordnance on small-arms (2) has much 
technical and practical interest. Perhaps in no department of in- 
vention has progress of late years been so rapid as in this branch 
of the art of destruction ; to no subject has so large a part of the 
inventive ingenuity of mankind been directed, and in none has 
the advance been so continuous or so great. But America has 
more than kept with Europe, wonderful as have been 
the achievements of inventors on this side the Atlantic. Within 
the memory of men who have scarcely passed middle life the oid 
musket was still the chief military weapon of civilized nations. 
Men who saw the Enfield introduced for the first time among our 
troops have lived, while still in the prime of manhood and 
on active service, to see it succeeded by rifles which will 
and can be aimed with almost absolute accuracy at 
a distance at which the human figure is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, Those in whose youth the 68-pounder was con- 
sidered an exceedingly heavy siege piece are now manipu- 
(1) Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. Hall. 
ted under-orders of Professor J. E. Nourse, U.S.N., U.S. Naval Observa- 
tory. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(2) American Inventions and Improvements in Breech-Loading Smail 
Arms, Heavy Ordnance, &c. §c. Compiled by Chas. B. Norton, Brev. 
Brig.-General U.S.V., Author of “Reports on Munitions of War,” &c. 
Sp : Chapin & Gould. London: Tritbner & Co. 1880. 


lating artillery beside which it seems a mere pop-gun. The 
difficulty of those who are responsible for the armament of 
nations is to keep pace practically with the progress of invention, 
to decide between hundreds of different pieces, each of which 
has its special advantages or disadvantages, upon which the 
issue of a battle, perhaps of a war, may depend. But perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement of recent years, and that which may 
affect even more than we can yet conceive the character of the next 
great international struggle, is the invention, or rather the perfection, 
of repeating or multiple fire; of small-arms which will discharge 
from six to thirty bullets without the necessity of reloading; and of 
light pieces of artillery which in the hands of three or four men 
will delivera fire far more terrible than that of the most destructive 
battery of grape or shrapnel, without intermission, for an almost 
indefinite time. General Newton gives what seems to be a full, and 
what evidently aims at being an impartial, account of all the most 
successful or most promising recent inventions, and of some of 
those more primitive attempts which, if now completely super- 
seded, yet deserve the higher credit as having indicated and 
opened the way to the results of the present. 

Under the pseudonym of “Junius” (3), a writer, evidently 
familiar with the practical manipulation of American political 
machinery, vindicates at some length what he calls the “ Inde- 

ndent Soca ” among the Repubican party in the State of 

New York; the revolt of the more thoughtful and respectable 
elements of the party from the control of its “ regular” managers 
—of those who, in technical phrase, “run the machine.” How, 
and for whose interest, the machine is run, how it is constructed, 
and what are its motive powers, the writer explains in much 
detail with every appearance of accurate personal knowledge, and, 
in so as we are able to follow and check his statements, 
correctly. We'cordially recommend the book to the President of 
the Board of Trade, and to his assistants in the work of introducing 
the American Caucus system into English politics. The admirers 
of that system may learn from these pages to what the Caucus 
inevitably comes. Even where the original arrangements are fair 
and loyal, it is scarcely possible that the control of the machine should 
not ultimately pass into the hands of professional politicians who 
make electioneering a business, and of course intend to make their 
profit thereby. The great body of citizens cannot possibly give their 
attention year by year and month by month to the work of organiza- 
tion; and this and the vast power it bestows must therefore fall 
either, as has hitherto been the casein England, into the hands of a 
few men of fortune, leisure, and character, or into those of a some- 
what larger number of men who, giving their time and energies 
to the work, must in one form or other be well paid for their 
services. The right which some one must exercise of deciding who 
are or are not good and true Republicans or Radicals entitled to 
vote at the preliminary or ward elections cf Republican or Radical 
delegates, affords in skilful hands a means of excluding all inde- 
pendent and self-respecting members of the party, and securing 
the control of the professional electioneerers and their willing tools. 
This is so completely the case in New York, and we believe in 
most Northern States, — in the great cities, that the choice 
of decent and reputable Republicans lies between the abnegation 
of their party principles and the abnegation of political integrity. 
As yet party feeling has run so high that the great body of that 
party prefer to cast their votes for men known to be politically 
disreputable, and in many cases personally dishonest, rather than 
to allow the election of an opponent. So long as this feeling 

revails, it follows, we fear, that the Independent movement can 
be of little effect, and the hopes of Junius are doomed to dis- 
appointment. So long as, whatever they may threaten, the In- 
dependents, at every critical moment, vote steadfastly for the 
nominee of their party, be he who and what he may, their discontent, 
however strongly expressed, is simply disregarded, and their revolt 
only excludes them the more hopelessly from all influence in the 
selection of the candidates whom, nevertheless, they find them- 
selves at last compelled to support. 

A new edition of The American Farmers’ Handbook (4) is in 
many respects incidentally suggestive and instructive. The cheap 
and popular character of the work suggests the immense nume- 
rical importance of the class to whom it is addressed, and, together 
with its contents, proves their freedom from the stolid practical 
conservatism, the indifference to literary or scientific guidance with 
which their English competitors are sometimes charged. 

Mr. Steele’s Canoe and Camera(5) is one of those numerous 
holiday books which illustrate a peculiarity of American life ; 
the facility with which in a country so vast, so imperfectly 
settled, and yet so universally intersected by railways and navic- 
able rivers, men of business—even the busiest—can at no sensible 
cost of money and at little loss of time, make their way to regions 
almost utterly wild, and there enjoy sport compared to which the 
best Highland deer-shooting or Norwegian salmon-fishing is dull 
and tame, without paying rent to any owner of moor or forest, 
and without fear of any game-law. The records of such excur- 
sions must move the envy of thousands of English readers, end 


(3) The Independent Movement in New York, as an Element in the Next 
Elections, and a Problem in Party Government. By Junius. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1880. 

(4) The American Farmers’ Handbook. Illustrated. An Agricultural 
Library in One Volume. Re-edited and enlarged, by F. W. O'Neill and 
H. L. Williams. New York: R. Worthington. London: Triibner & Co. 
1880. 

(5) Canoe and Camera: a Two Hundred Miles’ Tour through the Maine 
Forests. By T.S. Steele. LIllustsated. New York; Orange, Judd, & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co, 1880 
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probably stir the emulation of a yet larger number of American 
men and youths, in whom the hard work of life has not yet ex- 
tinguished the power of delighting in holidays. 

Mr. Northend, in his Lifeof Elihu Burritt (6), perhaps exaggerates 
Mr. Burritt’s services to the cause of cheap ocean postage, but 
they were doubtless considerable. Unfortunately this is in the 
biographer’s, as in the eminent blacksmith’s own esteem, a 
secondary merit. Elihu Burritt’s chief object in life, the great 
enthusiasm that inspired and possessed him from his first entry 
on a public career almost to his last public utterance, was that 
of the peacemonger. But the chief interest of Mr. Burritt’s 
biography, as of his life, lies wholly — from his opinions 
and his political career; it lies in the labours by which that 
career was rendered possible, in the earnest, persistent efforts 


which made the blacksmith’s boy a scholar and an orator; in the — 


good taste, good feeling, and literary power which are evinced in 


all the narrative and descriptive passages from his writings which | 


are appended to this biography, and which breathe a spirit of in- 
ternational goodwill and secial kindliness very different from that 
which has animated the public career of most of Elihu Burritt’s 
especial friends and allies. 

Under a biographical title Mr. G. W. Grote presents to the 
youth of America a series of sensible, if somewhat prosy, lessons 
on the art of rising in life, especially through a merchant's 
office (7). We have no doubt that all his advice is as good as most 
of itis old, Whether it will find many readers, or whether many 
of those who may read it are likely to profit by it more than by 
the very similar advice they are sure to have received orally from 
their friends and elders, is altogether another question. 

Mr. Cox’s treatise on Free Land and Free-trade (8) contains a 
strange mixture of sound reasoning and sheer nonsense, of eco- 
nomic sarcasm and political abuse. We might perhaps sum up its 
merits and defects by saying that most of the author's counsels to 
his countrymen are tolerably sound, while most of his criticisms 
on the order of English society are perversely untrue, as well as 
needlessly and unjustifiably aggressive. 

Mr. White's elaborate treatise on Everyday English (9) con- 
tains much practical sense and a good deal of exagyerated 
pedantry, dealing at somewhat extravagant length with the 
general principles and particular errors affecting the ordinary 
speech of ordinary Englishmen and Americans. A tiny and very 
unpretentious volume entitled The Faults of Speech (10), by Mr. 
A. M. Bell, will perhaps be of more actual service to those afflicted 
with the nervous or organic defects, to which the author attributes 
ne and other difficulties of pronunciation with which 

e deals. 

In his Boston Monday Lectures on Socialism (11) Mr. Cook 
draws rather a contrast than a distinction between Socialism as a 
system invoking the aid of the State to confiscate by taxation or 
otherwise the property of the rich for the benefit of the poor, and 
co-operation as a practical scheme whereby the resources of the 
poor, and indeed of all society, except perhaps the wealthier class 
of capitalists and the dullest class of labourers, may be employed 
to amend and elevate the condition of all. He points out with 
some force that whatever freedom of utterance and apparent 
favour the former may find in American lecture halls and on 
political platforms, the States are the last country in which re- 
volutionary Socialism can have a chance. 

Among the fictions before us Mr. W. D. Howell’s Undiscovered 
Country (12) merits particular notice, inasmuch as its interest 
turns on what is a complete novelty, at least among novelists— 
the experiences of an honest but deluded professor of Spiritualism. 
Miss Perry's collection of short tales takes its title from the first 
(13), which, however, does not fulfil the anticipation which the 
title suggests. Alva Vine (14) and A Hopeless Case (15) are tales 
of no very extraordinary American type. 

Mr. Eugene Munday’s Cabinet Poems (16) are printed with an 
ostentatious brilliance of margin, excellence of paper, and elaborate 
decoration, which fail to make up entirely for the want of any 
special merit in the poems themselves. 


(6) Elihu Burritt: a Memorial Volume containing a Shetch of his Life 
and Labours; with Selections from his Writings, Lectures, &c. Edited by 
Charles Northend, A.M. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1880. 

(7) Lessons from the Life and Character of Robert Shields. By G. W. 
Grote. Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(8) Free Land and Free-Trade: the Lessons of the English Corn-Laws 

plied to the United States. By Samuel S. Cox. New York: G. P. 
Peteans's Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(9) Everyday English: a Sequel to “ Words and their Uses.” By 
Richard Grant White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(10) The Faults of Speech: a Self-Corrector and Teacher's Manual. 
By Alex. Melville Bell, F.E.1S. Salem: J. P. Burbank. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(11) Boston Monday Lectures.—Socialism ; with Preludes on Current 
Events. By Joseph Cook, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(12) The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells, Author of “ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. &c. ston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
London: Triibuer & Co. 1880. 

13) The Tragedy of the Unexpected; and other Stories. By Nora 
Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(14) Alva Vine; or, Art versus Duty. By Henri Gordon. New York: 
The American News Co. 

(15) A Hopeless Case. By Edgar Fawcett. Boston: Houghton, 
Mitiin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(16) Cabinet Poems. By Eugene H. Munday. Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott & Co. 1879. 


The July number of the St. Nicholas Magazine (17) will be ag 

attractive as usual for the young folk for whom it is intended, 

| The directions for the manufacture of balloons may be a delight to 

_ thousands of schoolrooms, and perhaps a cause of perplexity, if not 
| an alarm, to some hundreds of parents. 


(17) Saint Nicholas. Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls ang 
Boys. July, 1880. New York: Scribner & Co, London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINETY-FOURTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 31. 5 Pal) 
Mall East. From Ten till Six. Admittance ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


DORES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRAZTORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet; with ‘* Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’’ ** Christian Martyrs,”’ &e, 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. 1s. 


pHs LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile-end, E.—The SESSION 1880—81 will Commence on Friday, October 1, 1880. 

Four Entrance Scholarships, value £69, £40, £30 and £20, will be offered for Competition at 
the end of September to new Students. Entries on or before September 20. 

Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in 
three instalments. 

Ali Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resident Appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, Four House-Surgeoncics, 
One Accoucheurship ; T'wo Dressers and T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 

Speciai entries may be made tor Medical and Surgical practice. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the 


ee MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The Council invite 


applications for the post of REGISTRAR and SECRETARY to this College. Salary, 
£100 a year; assistance from a Clerk being provided by the Council. For further information 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, through the Secretary. 
EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, on September 14 and 15.— Address, Rev. Dr. Woop, College, 
Leamington ; or, after August 1, Craigside, Felixstowe, Ipswich. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, ABINGDON.—There will be an 
ELECTION in December next to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £50, £30, £29 
tenable for Four Years. The Next Term begins Friday, September 17. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 20. 


BAte COLLEGE, Bath.—The NEXT TERM will commence 
on Saturday, September 18, 1880. Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for Ten years a Master of Clifton 


College. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT COLLEGE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. R. PENTREATH, D.D. 

The NEXT TERM commences on Friday, September 17, at Ten a.M., when gll Boys are 
expected to be present. a 

‘The system of Education is that of the leading Public Schools. 

Boarders are received by the Head-Master at the College, and also by Two of the Assistant- 
Masters at Lothian House. 

Fees for Board and Tuition amount to £80 5s. per annum. 

Prospectuses can be obtained from the HEAD-MAaSTER, and also from J. W. FARDELL, Esq+ 
Hon. Sec., Cambrian House, Ryde. 


JAMESS COLLEGE, SOUTH-LEIGH.—In connexion 

with the Services of the Villace Church. Preparation of GENTLEMEN'S SONS, 
between the ages of Seven and Fourteen, on sound Church prince’ _ for the great Publie 
Schools. Limited to 40 Boys. Prospectus on application; also List of entries at Eton. 
Winchester, Harrow, &e.,on application to the y. G. MOULTRIE (Warden) South-Leigh 
Vicarage, Witney, Oxfordshire. The New Buildings (now occupied) are open to Visitors on 
any day of the week, except Mondays and Saturdays, between the hours of Two and Three. 
South -Leigh Station is two lours trom Paddington. 


GTRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters—Two being speciaily ior Modern Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Junior 
Department for Young Boys. me y Playgrounds, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, &c. &c. Terms 
5v and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —CHELT ENHAM HOUSE (facing the 
Sea).—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a few BACKWARD or 
DELICATE BOYS, under Fourteen, for thorough grounding. Terms moderate. 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A.., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BO 
© between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Vacancies in the Autumn. 
Terms, £135 or £150.—Address, Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


OURS, FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B., receives 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Line via Militia, and for General Education, Greet 
individual attention. Very successful.—Address, Beau Scjour. 


PrOLKESTON E.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by_a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 
Palepcition, Sandhurst, Woolwich, the Civil Service, aud all Competitive Examinations. 4 
ew Vacancies. 
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THE Rev. J. W. A. TAYLOR, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., of 


the Rookery, Headington, near Oxford, receives a limited number of PU PILS, not 
exceeding Twenty- -five, to prepare for the Public scpaaie, = _ house is in a high and meee 
situation, and contains a large and airy and is surrounded by 
twenty acres of garden and grass land. Scholarships hare been gained at Harrow, first place ; 
and at Charterhouse, in 1878, fifth place, and last year. second. ference is kindly permitted 
to the Head-Masters of Harrow and Charterhouse, and to many parents of Terms 
from 90 to 120 Guineus, according to age 


((ARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


JXPL AN and HOME CIVIL T.S., COOPER'S HILL, and 
the ARMY.—Mr. noes | is ear to receive applications for NEXT TERM. 
Pas, Eaton Square. 8.W- lass for th Sandhurst “ Pre’ Address, Westbourne 


V OOLWICH, LINE, and other EXAMINATIONS.— 
—« ALFRED TUCKER, Salamis, 16 Lee Park, S.E. 


ADING at the SEASIDE.—Resident PUPILS prepared 


E: 
R for the Oxford or Sombeldae Pass Examinations. Matriculation, Army, Civil Service, 
xe., by a Married OXFORD M.A Woot natin Assistant Classical Master in a Public School. 
List of Pupils and terms on ddress, Rev. M. A., Cambridge Villa, Norfolk 
Road. Litt tlehampton, 


ACATION TUITION, at one of the most beautiful and 
healthy spots in the scenery of the Wye. An OXFORD M.A., now Reading with a 
PUPIL for Oxford, ean receive One more, or Two Brothers. Cottage ona high hill.—Address, 
W. Pen-y-van, Whitebrook, Monmouth. 
A LADY wishes to RECOMMEND the SCHOOL where her 
of gentlemen of position, 


Two Daughters have finished their education. Sixteen Pupils received, all daughters 
House large; situation healthy; near London. Educational 
advantages great. Health and comfort of Pupils considered. 
ayear.— For particulars, &c., apply to Mrs. HALDANE, Clatto, Cupar Fife, N.B. 


Terms from 150 to 200 Guineas 

HIGH -CLASS SCHOOL for the apie of GEN- 
LEMEN.—Careful home training, with th ing by 3 well- 

known Masters. ident Foreign G 
Address, PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Richmond. 


OLIDAY HOME.—The VICAR of a beautiful and secluded 


Country Parish, bounded by Malvern Hills, will receive BOYS for oneal coaching or 
fresh country air.—Address, M.A., care of Messrs. G. Street & Co., 20 Cornhill 


minary.”’—. 


3.—Apply 
CLASSES begin on 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e— 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Orvicks—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


300,000 

637,977 

Life Funds as per last ‘acotunt 1,462,146 
London Board of Directors. 


Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. “ P. ADAM, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. m. Egerton arog te “A un., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. M. Huth, 
Philip Currie, Esq., C.B, Henry omer 
George John Feavick. Esq. John Ste E 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Walkinsh w, Esq. 


A. P. FLETCHER, Manager. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 

The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Right Honourable Lord Justice THESIGER, 
The Ih ble Vice-Ch llor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


Directors. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. Holdsworth 5 
Francis Thomas Bircham, F'sq. John James John es. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. William Rolle Mate olm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq Richard Nicholson, ye 
Frederick Geome Davidson, Esq. Charles Man ley Smith, E 
John Deedes, Esq. John Swiit. Esq. 
William James Farrer, Esq. The Ri ht aon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 
Henry Ray Freshtield, Esq. Edward Tompson, =sq. 
Sir Farrer Herschel!, Q.C., M.P. Sir William Henry Wy alton. 
w illiam Frederick Higgins, Esq. Arnold William White, ig 

Bas Woodd, Esq 


LAW LIFE 


OLIDAY HOME for PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS and others 
at ILFRACOMBE, under the care of experienced University Masters. — Apply to 
SECRETARY, Chardstock College, Chard. 


JULY ELECTION, 1830.-SIXTH APPLICATION. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, N.— 
An Earnest Appeal is made to Be GOV. Stop and SUBSCRIBERS for y OTES 
and Interest on behaif of GRORGE STEEL HOLMA 
aged Six, Ten, and ‘I'welve years. Parents are 4 
mended by Lady Brixton ; G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., 
New Strest Square; J. P. Esq., 69 Fleet Street, b. Rev. G. K. FLINDT. the 
Rectory, Denmark Hill: Proxies will be thankfully received by Mer. J. T. RUSSELL, 25 Wel- 
lington R Road, Cold Harbour 


zs BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


HOUSE, in South Kensington, containing Dining, Drawing, and 
and good Domestic Offices. Rent moderate.— 


. 38 Southampton Strand, W.c. 
Now AND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1880._FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available, with some 
until D 31, 1880, will be issued from May | to Oc tober 31, 1380, 
For cen, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April 1880, 


JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 


» the youn zest of three Orphans, 
The Case is strongly Recom- 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly dep for Bombay. 
Fortnightly d for. Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for.............. China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for.............. Australia and New Zcaland, 


OFrricgss: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


ENGLAND to AUSTRALIA in 
ORIENT LINE. 

The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORTENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct. taking ” ome at through rates to 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


FORTY DAYS. 


Tons. H.P. Tons 

4,107 LIGURTA 446 750 

CHIMBORAZO.. 3347 550 LU SITANIA 3825 550 

co AXL eee - 40233 600 ORIENT 1,000 

GARONNE . 3876 550 ORAT A. 4014 600 
JOHN ELDER . - 4,152 550 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of ponmnenms through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on record 
apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 
RSON, AN ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London. E.C. 


HOTELS. 


janade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establi Suites of 
ious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentleinen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL. Manaqer, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 


contains 250 Rooms, and is “a mode! of sanitary excelience.” Table-d’hote daily. Two 


yanths’ Tourist Tickets trom ail principal Railway Stations in England.—F ull information of 
NAG 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
OTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air ; excel- 


lent sands and promenade Pier. riag anc’ e for yachts. Appl 7 
Manageress, lute of the Langham Hote 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

‘ic ogue, Wi ‘erins, post free. and 250 tte, 

4nd 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C.. Established 1562. there 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
Oo U LT O N 


As inferior imitati leh RT STONE WARE are bet 
DOU LYON beg to inform the public that their ART PRODUC" TONS 
ppl agg Stamp, with the name in fall; “DOULTUN, LAMBETH,” with the year 


APARTMENTS 


toa 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.”"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, depri d of the superfl oil, Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Hodgkinson, Esq. ii Thomas 
Invested As: December 31, 1879 £5,501.781 
Income tor the year 474.358 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last .............++++ . ” 12,339,467 
Bonus allotted for the five ended Décem- 
Aggregate ‘Reversionary Bouuses hitherto aliotied 6198901 


hee Management (including Commission) are under 4j per cent. of the Annual 
come, 
rates 


Attention is penestaity directed to the revised Lay ng of the Society ; to the new 
of premium, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 


ditions as to extended limits of free travel an residence ; and to the reduced 
premium. 


P. are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


Had NIX FI OFFIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


OSS OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 


rates of extra 


L 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and may be vided against by a Policy 
of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAN NY, the oldest and largest 
Accidental Assurance Company. ont Hon. Lord KINNAIR 


Subscribed Capital, £1, One Million and a Half  ayet 


4 paid as 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or ‘a Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, . Medes, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head lee on the Terms customary with London Bank 
and Interest allowed a hn Credit Balance does not fall below £100, amen 
posits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed u 
oat issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the I Bank, free of 
tracharae; ;.and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
"Sales and Purchases effected in British an Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame adaeeninen 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ond Pensions realized. 
Every 0! of | and y Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment to i. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 

It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 

of the Thirty large Showrooms, 
At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14,2, 3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET ; 4,5, & 6 PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RAN Sam, Se. 
£ 5 


8. £ 6. 

Register Stoves. from 0 9 0 to 36 s¢ 
Tiled ditto ....... ” Ow 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black’. 86 
Ditto, Steel and Ormolu....... » 2 20,90 15 0 
Fender Frames for Tile o 686 
Marb! ditt » 200,10 00 
» 220,10 00 

” 

GAS AND HOT-WATER tes free. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS, of best make only, from 10s. 6d. 
BEDDING “cat gg aaa made on the premises, and guaranteed of pure materials and 
workmanshi 
American Walnut machine-made CABINET FURNITURE. 
A large Stock of cheap, usetul, and sound Furniture of the above make on view 
at prices usually charged for ordinary deal. 
for Bed, Dining and Drawing Rooms, and every article necessary for House 


Furnishing. 
EASY TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

Special arrangements made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, 
without in any way altering the system of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices, thus retaining to 
the Purchaser all the advantages of Priees arranged for net Cash, and charging only such 

interest as may be necessary for the time over which the Payments are extended. 

COLZA OUL, highest quality ... 10d. 

KEROSINE” — 
Five gallons and upwards 


wit AM 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS, 
Illustrated Catalogue’ sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 31 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
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"THE ERA INDUSTRIAL and GENERAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877, whereby the liability 
of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 
CAPITAL—£60,000, in 60,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Issue of 30,000 Shares, of which upwards of 2,000 have 
already been placed. 
Payable as follows, viz.: 2s. 64. on Application ; 2s. 6d. on Allotment; 
28. 6d. on September 30, 1880; and 2s. 6d. on ‘November 3", 1880; 


leaving 10s. per Share unpaid, which at present it is not 
intended to call up. 


Patron—The Marquess TOWNSHEND. 
Directors, 
JAMES M. WALTERS, Esq. (late of the Oriental Bank), 6 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
JOHN ——- Esq. (Henry Wilkinson & Co., Limited), Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


ROBERT THORNTON, Esq., 7 Camden Road, N.W. 
THOMAS DOWN, Esq., Northumberland Park, Tottenham, 
HENRY SMITH, Esq., Tregunter Road, West Brompton. 

L. W. ag aa Esq., C.E. (late Public Works Department India), Windsor 
Bankers—THE CITY BANK, Limited (Ludgate Hill Branch). 
Solicitor—Mr. THOMAS D. PETTIVER, 26 College Street, College Hill, E.C. 
Managers. 

Mr. J. D. MOORE. i Mr. T. F. TAYLOR. 
Auditors—JOHN F. LOVERING & CO., F.C.A., 77 Gresham Street, E.C, 
Secretary—Mr. W. J. BRIDGEMAN. 

Orrices—57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 
This Com: has been formed for the purpose of carrying on ness of a Fire Insurance 
mall its by branches, but chiefly w with the the object of the Working or Industrial 
asses to Insure their goods, and means of small weekly 


CIGARETTES. “ The best selections of the best gro wths,” 

“ DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). 

WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all Principal Dealers, ang. 
Manufacturers. 


every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of the Man 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, 
PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
EL REI. 
EL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
A Portuguese Light Wine, 


KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


nts. 
‘The success of the Life Assurance Companies which have included Industrial A in 
their operations has been un ented, the annual mium income of the Ty Com- 
pany being upwards of £1,400,000, comm the Industrial branch alone, and this in the face of 
severe com ‘gg so that the Directors have every confidence of achieving a similar result for 
business—the more so, looking to the ian gga id open to the 
— of the on peo — the absence of any kind of competit: 
rectors woul W attention to the fact that it is seldom that an op we gorge f is 
afrded to the public Jk oe in Fire Insurance Companies’ Shares at per, and of reaping 
the large and handsome profits which are usuaily associated with this description of business, 
the po be of the existing Companies being fur the most part held by those who me set = to part 
with them except at a lenge oremium, and at a price which yields but a comparatively small 
en on the money inve: 
~ ‘The following Tables will show ‘the present market value of the dune a few of the Fire 
with the amount paid up on 


Di 
Paid up per Share. vidend. alue per 
Share. ‘about 
4 r cent. and 
Originally £10 paid up. 
{ increased tu £58 out £7 per share ...... 155 


of profits. 
fOriginally” age since in- share and 
out off | “onus of £10 ns 


Onginaliy £6 5s. share, 
{ since incre: to £11 5s. £2 5s. per share .. 52 
out of profits. 
£2. 40 per cent....+..++ 16 
gina 
£10 40 per eent........+ 45 
£3. « | % per cent......... 
£5 20 per 20 
£2. 20 per cent........6 8 
12s. { 20 per ag and 
20 per cent. bonus 3 


n Agreement, dated June 22, 1890, has been entered into between Mr. JAMES DAVID MOORE 
(ie orig nator of the scheme upon which the working of the Company will be founded) oe 
BERT THORNTON, Esq., as Trustee for the Company, by which Mr. MooRE has pis 
accept a rate number Of paid-up Shares and a smail sum in cash in discharge of al pore thd 
se the Company ; he has also agreed to enter the service of the Company ata te 


salar. 

This Agreement, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany, can be seen at Offices of the Solicitor. 

Should it become necessary to raise more Capital, further Shares will be issued to the public 
at a premium, but the Original Shareholders wiil have the privilege of taking them, pro rain, 
ot pe. aman to the number of Shares then standing in their names in the books of the 


ow ore no allotment is made the deposit will_be returned, and if a smaller eer A Shares 
be allotted than applied for, the surplus of the Deposit will be Aa oye to the pa of the 
amount due on aliotment. If any metitment is not duly paid, Allotment vil be ‘De ltable to 
cancellation, and payments previously made to forfeiture. 
pplication fu for Shares can be made by letter, and P: 


and Appli Forms can 
from the Bankers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company. 
Roses 


LIME JU UNE 


LIME JUICE 
Is of 


LIME JUICE 
A delicious Drink in Water. 
ing in all Aérated Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 
assisting Digestion. 


CORDIAL. 


ROSES CORDIAL. 


RosES CORDIAL. 


Rose's CORDIAL, 


Roses CORDIAL, 


LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
and Medical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 
Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, ke, 


LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 
11 Curtain Road, London, and 
Mitchell Street, Leith, 


APOLLINARIS 
“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—lMorace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Rose's CORDIAL. 


WATE 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Without Brandy. 
L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Made from Rhine Vines 
EK L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into Portugal. 
E L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Possesses more character and 
E L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Fulness than other light wines. 
EK L REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Largely d in Portugal. 


KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 


KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Mi akes an agreeable and 
E L REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

olesome Summer Drink. 
KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Combines particularly well 


KEL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


with all Aérated Waters 


FLL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
and makes a delicious cup without 
the 1 addition of liqueurs. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


in all Climates. 


KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Isa cheap Wine. 


REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to 
meet the growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could 
then be readily obtained on moderate Terms from the ordinary Circulating 
Libraries. 

From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been 
kept steadily in view. The best books of every shade of opinion, on all 
subjects of general interest, have been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, 
and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every 
Season having been placed in Circulation. 

Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the 
wishes of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “Select,” but 
comprehensive. 

More than One Million Volumes have been added since 1874, 

Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases; and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. - 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forw: 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limiren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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T 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. | THE EDIN REVIEW, No. 1, JULY, 
The ial attention of the Reading Public is called to the fact that Seeeine~ 
the Grosvenor Gallery Libra rary allows TWO VOLUMES of 1. THE PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 
1 the NEWEST BOOKS for a Subscription of 2. MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
ONE GUINEA per Annum. 3. NAVAL POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 
N.B.—Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. Country 4. MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Subscribers are received on pode A advantageous terms. The Public are invited 6. SABIANS AND CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. 
ai to inepecs th eo 1 Nama Writing Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing Room and the 6. LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND LABOURERS. 
Beference _—__ 7. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
* GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 8. HODGKIN'S INVADERS OF ITALY. 
NEW BOND STREET. 9. BRIGHT’S EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY. 
£ 10. THE DIVORCE OF KATHARINE OF ARAGON, 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 11, THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 
= of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : London, Loncmans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 
75, 745, 754, aud 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
: 1 vol. 7s. 6d. ‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIX. is 
AN EPITOME of ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY, from just published. 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By ELLEN WEBLEY-PaRry. CONTENTS : 
ledge accurate and fair. ‘Che principles are sound Anglican principles.” 2. MIDDLESEX. 
= Letter to the Authoress from the Bishop of Winchester. " 
“A solid of from the et the Via 3, THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
in an omy" attractive style. We can heartily Fecommend it.” 4. RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
arrangeme: ent. & 6 MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
sae London : GRIFFITH & Famnax. 7. AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL GRANT. 
5 This day, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. (postage, 5d.) 8. ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 
FLECTRIC LIGHT : its Production and Use. Embodying 9. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES. 
¥ An important addition to the literature of the electric light. Students of the subject should No. XX. 6s. 
not fail to read it.”—Colliery Guardian, 
= London : Crosny Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 98. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 6s, 1c ODORUS. for JULY 1880, 
7 THE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. » 
Adapted C3 the Course of, the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 2. ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 
Devotion, a Verse for every day in the year. 
. Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 5. HEROINES OF CHARITY. 
ANON CHARLES CHOLMONDELEY.—The PASSAGE 
C of the FOUR TAP. A New Explanation of Romans ii. 11—16, with its bearing on the 6. THE SYSTEM OF LAND TENURE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
— Intrinsic and Extrinsic Systeme of Justification by Faith, and on the Pauline Views of the 7. THE SUPPLY OF CLERGY. 
n Criti 
s Co 8. ON SOME MODERN PHILOSOPHY, AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
WILLIAMS & London; and IN NATURE. ’ 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 148 Woodcuts, 15s. 9. LIFE OF BISHOP M . 


= THE PAST in the PRESENT: WHAT is CIVILIZATION ? 10, THE BURIALS BILL. 


being the Rhind_ Lectures in Archeology. delivered in 1876 and 1878. By ARTHUR SHORT NOTICES, 
MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., &c., Secretary to th ‘iety of Antiquaries of Scotiand. 


Edinbureh : Davty Dovazas. SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 
nd all llers, 

BLACEWOODS MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1884 
GFX PROPERTII ELEGLZ. Revised by A. PaLMer, Fellow CONTENTS: 

of Trinity College, Dublin. A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 

London: BELL & Soxs. Dublin: E. Ponsonsy. A TALK ABOUT SONNETS. 
et THE BLACKBIRD. By W. W. 8. 
- HANS PRELLER: a Legend of the Rhine Falls. 

i Demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 16s, BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part IX. 


CENTRAL ASIA: the Meeting-place of Empires, 
PORTUGAL, OLD AND NEW. IN THE DEER FOREST: a Day Bewitched. 
= DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part IV. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN, 
ILM.’ 1 at Oporto MINISTERIAL PROGRESS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
| “Itis qui be poset that there may be other English residents who know Portugal and the 
Ports as we! Mr. Crawfurd,but it no Eng lishman has written in- On July 29, No. CCXLVIII. Is. 


om. ting = country."—Saturday Review. 
— “Mr. Crawfurd’s admirable book is most opportune, and his long 7 in the coun (THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. With 
a his intimate and critical knowledge of the language, history, poetry, and the inner life of Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
people, render, him oon authority as safe to follow as he is pleasant........The book is ns CONTENTS : 
every way.” neum. 
“Than this amore agreeable account of Portugal jand th Portuguese, could scarcely have SQUARE. By Hexry Javes,Jun. With an Illustration. 
“The reader acquires a distinct and vivid im impression of the matters that are chosen to be ENGLISH SCULPTURE IN 1880, 
ricu importa! wine, ere is diver 
considerabl wi does these gifts to gain over 
Pall Mal FAUSTUS AND HELENA :: Notes on the Supernatural in Art. By Lex. 
“THE SHIP OF FOOLS 
THE CARVER AND THE CALIPH. AUSTIN Donson. 
ee C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. Ld 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Sangnee, With an Illustration. Chapter 41. Back- 
ward Thoughts. Chapter 42. A Toast. Chapter 43. Expectations,_ 

ting London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


been CRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
iat? THE ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “ The S The AUGUST Number, Part IV. of the New Volume, will be ready on the 3ist, Is. 
reds, Epic of Hades,” &c. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
— “This ought to be the most popular of the Author's works. People flock to hear Mr. THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY SCRIBNER. 
the Stopford or on, or the Bishop of but they will hear The AUGUST Number of 
ice more e juen an irs, dea ing wi important sul can ever 
] occupy the thoughts of man.”— Westminster Review. ORIBNER'’ Ss ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
but S will be ndest number of a Shilling Meowsine ever published. The custom of 
OSTE ARE now become a recogn ao 
phy, = FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Ss 
nents Just published, super royal vo, with 298 Tilustrations, and Working, Drawings, GCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
orth- ng pp. of (postage, 1 Monthly, Is. 
3 ides an riginal 
A MANUAL OF THE ALKALLT | 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
TRADE, ABOUT ENGLAND WITH CHARLES DICKENS, 
Including ufacture CRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
, " the Man . of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate s for AUGUST will contain the First of a gaye of Articles entitled “ About England 
of Soda, and Bleaching Powder, th Dickens,” with 7 Lilustrations by Charles A. Vanderhoof. 
By JOHN LOMAS. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Post 8vo. cl 
with: “A dectdedly useful work, expecially adapted for manufbetarers, managers, and foremen.” | and Modern Tongues. | By the Rev. Francis M. bHAM, M.A. With 
ical News. Letter 
“ This most valuable book,"’"—Chemical Review. . “ Mr. Wyndham’s little work will prove extremely useful to = who, at tes present moment, 
are endeavouring to deal with Greek as a living and breathing lanzuage, and not = - va 
SSeS med affair, swathed in unseemly bands by the arbitrary assumptions of English sc’ 
EET. LONDON; CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.c. London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 127 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Day y PUBLISHED. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 
“ Cousins,” 


“ Pauline,” Mr. Smith : &c. vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Books I.—XII. Translated 
into Lm Verse by Sir Coanues Du Cane, K.C.M.G. With Notes and Parallel 
Passages. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
rir 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA. Reminiscences of an 


Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. MonTaGus, 9th Regiment, Author of “Claude 
Meadowleigh,” &c. 10s. 6d. 


Iv 
THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing Minute Instructions 


in all Highlend Sports. With Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood and Fell. By 
Joun COLQUHOUN. Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. to which 
is added “ Recollections of the Author's Early Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 Portraits 
and other Lilustrafions, 263, 


DAVID ARMSTRONG;; or, Before the Dawn. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 17s. 
“ This is a novel of no pen "Morning Post. 
“ Tt has both freshness and "— Whitehall Review. 
pe parts of it whic, have not often been surpassed, and the interest of the story is 
most c: y 


REATA: What's in a Name? “By E. D. Gunn. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 258. 6d. (Originally published in 
“ Tt is long since we have read a story in which rene of plot and vn of character- 
inting are so well combined. From the first page to the last, the reader is Saovcngnty 
terested in the story........ Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance between the 
interest of the story, the interest of the characters, and the mere interest of the local calbuches 
itself, is very rare.""—Spectator. 
A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it as a 4 and a fresh and style aids the 


effect of this novel asa rolling panorama of scenes have evidently been studied with 
keen observation.” —Daily Telegraph. 

vil 
A DREAMER. By Wrive. 3 vols. post 


price 25s. 6d. 


“ Here is the unmistakable contagious touch of genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity 


ho take part in this strange story are worked out with consummate 
skill.”"—Queen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LioNEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published, Is. a CoNNeS SUMeES of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
en 


SEASIDE MAIDENS. By G, A. Henry. 


With 10 pages of Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By Wittr1am 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum.” Se. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ True pictures of real life.”—ZUustrated London News. 


LONDON TOWN. By M Marcus Fatt. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Harry 


Many pleasant hours may be spent in the of this book.” —Court Journal. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an OLD 


ACTOR. By F. BELTON. 1 vol. 8vo. 
“ One of the most amusing books we ever came across.” —Figaro. 


THE SPORT of FATE. By Ricnarp Dow 


Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 3vols, [This day. 


MANY LOVES. By B. H. Buxron, Author 


of “ Jennie of * The Prince's,’ “ and Off the Stage,” 3 vols 
“ We predict a great success for........ 


Many Loves.’”"—Court Journal. 


INNOCENCE at PLAY. By Jean Mippremass, 


Author of “ Sealed by a Kiss,” “ Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A really vivacious, amusing, and veracious society novel.”"—Society. 


A CRUEL SECRET. A New Novel by a 


New Author. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting novel.”— York House Papers. 


WINGED WORDS. By Henry Spicer, 


Author of “ Old Styles's,” “Judicial Dramas,” &c. 2 vols. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? By 


Coapgz (Mervyn Merriton), Author of “ The Ringwoods of Ringwood,” &c. 
ve 


A PEAL of MERRY BELLS. By Lerororp 


Lewis, Author of the Drama of “ The Bells.” 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


On Friday, July 30, in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


1787—1874. By his Daughter, Madame De Wrrr. Translated by Mre 
SIMPSON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


FORESTALLED. By M. 


Author of “ Kitty,” “Bridget,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Joun Berwicr 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Banks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ath dable, fresh, and whol novel. The story is interesting and well 
told.” John 1 Bull. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ The author may be congratulated on a very attractive and clever story, which, if it be a first 
effort in fiction, is unusually successful. It is the work of a refined mind, and is carried out 
with considerable skill.” theneum. 


MERVYN O'CONNOR. Bythe Earl of Desazrt, 


Author of “‘ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.”—Sunday Times. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moreswortz, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Our last words must be our thanks to Mrs. nearer se for the pleasant story with which 
she has beguiled a few hours of our time.”"—Saturday Revi 
* One of the prettiest stories which has appeared for years. * It will be widely read."’—Post. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, 32s, 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 
By Major-General Sir FreDERIc J. CB., E.C.S.1 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. By 


RoBERT BROWNING. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fifth Edition, one enla Post with Geological Map printed in and 
numerou: tions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


“ No better introduction to the fe hishes of Geoloxy could possibly be recommended to the 
English reader. It is a work of the highe ding ue, and one worthy to take a foremost place 
among popu!ar manuals of 

* Not only a useful manual for the student, but a picturesque and interesting volume for 
that poor general reader who, as a rule, is apt to become weary of dry lists (however scien- 
titically perfect) of fossils and of strata. The volume, as it stands, is certainly best intro 
duction to the geology of these islands that we possess.""—Graphic. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, In sheet, 25s.; 
mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 42s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities 
of the County, and of the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, 
commonly called the Minster. 


By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Second Edition, imperial 16mo. cloth, 6s. 
THE 


PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 


Of all Elections from the Passing of the First 
Reform Act in 1832 to July 1880; with an 
Alphabetical List of all Candidates 
within that Period. 


By F. H. McCALMONT, B.C.L., M.A. 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TPHEOCRITU S, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
Lane, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“In the general translation, and in the essay which precedes it, the 
English reader will find the virtue of Theocritus and his fellow-writers 
excellently expreszed. . . As far as any translation can ever supply the 
want of acquaintance ‘With’ the original, Mr, Lang’s will, we think, supply 
it.’”—Daily News. 


HE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES; 
being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaeio of Plato. Translated 
into English by F. J. Courcu. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

“ Readers not learned in the Greek language will hail with satisfaction 
the opportunity now placed in their way of becoming acquainted with the 
little that is generally known about the man who, if the paradox may be 
allowed, was undoubtedly the greatest Christian before Christ os WO 
shall be glad if our good word may serve to promote the popularity of this 
little book, which contains one of the most pathetic and, if read aright, 
edifying books in our history.”—Zraminer. 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. M. SrepHENSON, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, 
York. Fep. 8vo. és. Macmillan’s Classical Series.” 


MARTIAL. — SELECT EPIGRAMS | for 


ENGLISH READERS. Translated by W. T. Wess, M.A. Extra fep. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ We welcome an attempt to make Martial more familiar to English 
readers, the more so when the attempt is so careful and meritorious as the 
volume before us. Mr. Webb deserves much credit for the industry and 
success with which he has applied himself to the interpretation of the 
text.”—Speciator. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


HORACE.— SATIRES and EPISTLES. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. J. F. V. Baker, M.A. Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. 18mo. ls. 6d. [This day, 


HLULSEAN LECTURES, 1845-46. By 


R.C. a a Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. [This day. 


HNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 
Edited by MORLEY. 


POPE. By Lestre SrepHen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“The sketch of Pope’s life which Mr. Leslie Stephen has written is in- 


teresting throughout...... A work which one can only lay down with the 
wish to have a good deal more on the same subject by the same hand.” 
Academy. 


“A volume which will be read by all who read Pope...... Mr. Stephen’s 
vivid and compact biography is likely to be welcomed by many readers.” 
Spectator. 


N EW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 
“ The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

This tale is one of Scottish life and character, and its charm of nation- 
ality is maintained with genuine feeling and an unaffected homeliness of 
diction full of heart and purity. That detestable tone of deliberately-assumed 
vulgarity which enters into the modern love-making of the novel of artifi- 
cial society does not taint a sentence of this graceful tale.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ The charm of ‘ Enga’ consists in the richness of its local colour, and 
in the rare insight and dramatic perception with which the author. por- 
trays widely different types of feminine character.”—Scotsman. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. By Lady 


AvGusTA NoEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


GANITARY and SOCIAL ESSAYS. By 


Caries Kinestry. Being Vol. XVIII. of the Collected Edition of his 
Works, now publishing in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS: 


Sermons preached in the of Harrow School. By C.J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. New Edition, crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WORKS ON INDIA. 
[NDIAN FINANCE. By the Right Hon. 


H. Fawcett, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


* A book which ought to bein the hands of every one interested in Indian 
affairs.”’—Daily News. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of 


the Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, ak BURMA. By 
J. TaLpoys WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India. Foreign Department. Crown 8vo. with 13 Coloured Maps and 
Tables, 12s. 

“ In this ‘Short History of India’ there are nearly all the actual facts 
which an ordinary Englishman need know, and they are related by a man 
who has had Fey y opportunities for qualifying himself for dealing 
with them.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By the| 


Rev. Lat BEHARI DAy. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
* A remarkable book......-.which deserves to be better known.” 
Spectator, 


MACMILLAN & CQ., LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
List. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Ruopa Broveuton, 


Author of ** Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Joan,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. Masenpre. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


MISS THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertua Tuomas. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Miss Thomas's new novel is a snecess. 


She has chosen a satisfactory theme and produced 
a well-constructed story. In stud es of character her book is unusually rich, and pe under- 


stands the artistic temperament thoroughly. It is clear that she possesses "the gift of novel- 
writing.” —A theneum, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 
ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ « Robin Adair,’ &c, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


PIOUS FRAUDS. By Arsany FonBLanQuE, 


Author of “ Cut Adrift,” “A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 ols, crown 8vo. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 
At all Booksellers’, 6s. 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘“ The First 


Violin.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 


REPRINT OF “CHERRY RIPi.” 
At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. 


CHERRY RIPE! By the Author of “ Comin’ 


thro’ the Rye,” &c., now ready, 6s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, NEXT WEEK, each 3s. 6d. 


I. FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 


DE FoNBLANQUE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


II. NIGH UNTO THE END; or, a Passage 


in Sacred Prophecy now in course of Translation. into Sen, considered, 
By the Rev. J. C. Boyce, M.A, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
the Eastern sky is aglow ware of its advent glory, and, by all 
hich Himself hath s; aster com 
From a Charge by the late Bishop of Winchester. 


STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. (Con- 


taining 1,500 Recipes, and 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. Con- 


taining 40 Illustrations and 1,000 Recipes. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WHAT TO DO WITH COLD MUTTON. 


Fep. 8vo. 


On July 29, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR AUGUST 1890: 

ADAM AND EVE. Continued. 

LETTERS TO AND FROM H. C. ANDERSEN. 

THE RETURN OF APHRODITE. 

A TRIP AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN BESS, 

AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 

ROMANCE OF LITERARY DISCOVERY. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIMSELF. Part IIT. 

A SCANDALOUS ROMANCE. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lyxw Liston. Continued. 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ Temple Bar” can be obtained at 

all Booksellers’, each 1s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, Vol. III. demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
ire LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET, SIR WILLIAM 
concluding 


Bart..G.C.B. B: Vice- Admiral HILLIMORE, The 
th Index to the Three Volumes 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
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QUELLE WATER. 


BEST NATURAL EFFERVESCING TABLE WATER. 
From the WILHELM’S QUELLE at KRONTHAL, near HOMBURG. 


“THE PEARL OF TABLE WATERS.”—Morning Post. 


A TONIC, both Strengthening and Harmless, being the only Natural Table Water containing Iron in 


exactly the same form as the Human Blood. 


The Admirable Form in which IRON is found in the WILHELM’S QUELLE WATER accounts for the 
remarkable fact that it not only does not affect the colour of the most delicate Wines and Spirits, when mixed 
with them, but greatly improves their flavour. 


«TI can recommend the Water of the Wilhelm’s 
Quelle at Kronthal, from my own personal expe- 
rience, as a most excellent and refreshing bever- 
age. It would be most beneficial in stimulating 
the action of the mucous membrane in many 
atlections of the respiratory and digestive or- 


ans.” 

Dr. VON LAUER, 
Physician in Chief to H.M. the Emperor 
of Germany, and Surgeon in Chief to the 
German Army. 


WILHELWS QUELLE. 


WILHELM’S QUELLE. 


“Tn the nature and proportion of its mineral 
constituents it is, as a daily drink, superior to the 
most approved waters in present use. <A capital 
substitute with delicate women and children. Its 
purity and bright sparkling qualities render it a 
most agreeable diluent for all spirituous liquors.” 

JOHN HARLEY, M.D., 
Physician to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


WILHELWS QUELLE. 


“ More delicate than either Seltzer or Apolli- 
naris. A natural restorer of the essential saline con- 
stituents of the blood.’”’—See Lancet, June 1879. 


WILHELM'S QUELLE 


“T find the Wilhelm’s Quelle Water most grate- 
ful to the palste as a Table Water. Mixes most 
admirably with wines, without modifying flavour 
or changing colour. The corking of the bottles 
kas been carefully attended to, a feature somewhat 
neglected with some imported Table Waters.” 

P. H. WATSON, 
Pres. R. C. 5., Edinburgh. 


WILHELM’S QUELLE. 
WILHELWS QUELLE. 


“Tt is not only most refreshing, but much more 
invigorating than any of the analogous waters. 
Will greatly promote digestion. ‘The robust will 
find it a very pleasant and healthy beverage.” 

MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 
Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat and Chest. 


WILHELWS QUELLE. 


Visitors to Homburg are invited to inspect the 
WILHELM’S QUELLE, situated within’ an 
hour’s drive from Homburg, in the most lovely 
part of the Taunus Mountains. 


WILHELM’S QUELLE. 


The only Natural Mineral Water supplied, by express wish, to the Déjeuner given to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, at the Opening of the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


Recommended by the most eminent Physicians, if taken constantly, as a sure preventive against Indiges- 


tion, Gout, Rheumatism, and many Diseases of the Liver and Kidneys. 


AGENTS: 


PRICES IN LONDON. W. Hvpsox, 37 Moorgate Street, E.C.; R. Davis, 20 | A large glass bottle is equal to about three 
50 Large Glass Bottles ...... 25s. W.; THOMAS, | ordinary Soda-water bottles. If well re-corked 
txeter and Torquay ; E.G. Wastatu & Co., Ramsgate ; 
100 Small ” ” vvee 408, Coorer & Co.,Terminus Road, Eastbourne ; Kemrson & and laid on its side, the Water will retain its 
Nock, Pinfold Street, Birmingham; Suearar Scorr | effervescence formany days. For this purpose 
IN THE COUNTRY. suitatle PATENT CORKS are sold by the 
£0. Peters & Co., Southsea, Portsmouth ; Jonn CLARK A 
50 Large Glass Bottles ...... 28s. Crawrorp, Douglas Street, Windsor; F. A. De Biock, Company. 
100 Small ” ” s-eeee 448, | 62 Rue de Morode, Brussels; Vicny Water Co., 
Bottles allowed for on return—%. 9d. for 50 | 22 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris ; Epwarp Messmer, WILHELM’S QUELLE can be obtained 
large bottles ; 4s. for 100 small bottles, | 26 Gernsheimer Strasse, Baden-Baden ; Wintn Bros., | at all SPIERS & POND’S and BERTRAM 
7 Taunus Strasse, Wiesbaden; C. E. Kren, Louisen 
Specially recommended 7g Balls, Routs, Strasse, Homburg, and many others. For complete list | & ROBERTS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Dinners, &c. of Agents apply to the Offices of the Company. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 


THE WILHELMW’S QUELLE OCO., Limited, 


7 BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., and 101 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 24, 1880. 


